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For Future Generations 


HAT a mixture of thoughts must have passed through the minds of even 
the least imaginative among those who witnessed the presentation to the 
Science Museum and to the Smithsonian Institute of the first two Whittle gas 

turbines to fly! In less than ten years a new prime mover has come near to revolu- 
tionizing aviation, and, under the impetus of war and the fear of war, development 
has proceeded at an unprecedented rate, so that with the aid of the gas turbine mili- 
tary and research aircraft now travel faster than sound. That products so recent as 
the Gloster E.28/39 and its Wi turbojet should already be taking their places in 
the Science Museum beside such historic machines as Stephenson’s Rocket, Parsons’ 
steam turbine, automobiles and motor tricycles built by Benz, Daimler and de Dion 
or even the replica of the Wright brothers’ biplane, appears oddly incongruous. To 
an observer seated that evening in the humbling atmosphere of the Museum, among 
the treasures which bear witness to the genius, patience and industry of some of the 
greatest scientists and engineers, it seemed that time had been telescoped. A-feeling 
akin to nostalgia flooded the mind, and the visitor found himself looking round 
anxiously, half-expecting to catch a glimpse of the great men—the scientists of other 
generations and ages—who, he felt, might be assembled there to welcome and honour 
these worthy new arrivals. There was, indeed, a pervading sadness at their absence, 
as there was in the cold, clean, lifeless appearance of the two turbojets draped with 
the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes, never again to scream and belch flame and 
heat, and in so doing produce the thrust which however modest, was sufficient to 
confirm their producers’ faith and to propel an aircraft. 

Not everyone will know that not only the W1X but also the actual Institute to 
which it is now travelling—the Smithsonian in Washington—is a gift to the American 
people from this country. James Smithson, who died in 1829, left his entire estate 
to found in the United States an establishment ‘‘for the increase and diffusion oi 
knowledge among men.’’ This, incidentally, is the second crossing of the Atlantic 
to be made by the WrX turbojet, for it is the actual unit which was lent to the General . 
Electric Company at the request of General Arnold for study in October, 1941. By a 
special wartime agreement, lasting for the duration of hostilities, the W1X, together 
with every scrap of information about it, was sent to the United States. For the use 
of all patented information provided between 1941 and 1945, and for all unpatented 
information in perpetuity, the American government paid the British government- 
owned company 807,000 dollars, which at that time represented £200,000—a very 
modest estimate of the value of basic gas-turbine knowledge. 

In the succeeding four years America has made great progress with gas-turbine 
design and development of her own, although there is still much which she can learn 
from British designers. It is well-known that the Nene is now being produced under 
licence by the Pratt and Whitney Company, and more than one aircraft cons‘ructor is 
trying to decide what course should be taken to offset, or to associate self with, the 
tremendous advance ‘represented by the four-jet Comet in the commercial-aircraft 
field. This remarkable prototype, now approaching its 1ooth flying hour, has further 
demonstrated its highly practical qualities by a flight at full load to North Africa and 
back at a speed and height approximating to its design figures of 500 m.p.h. and 
40,000ft. Undoubtedly its performance has surprised airline operators throughout 
the world, and time will show whether America will order Comets or, perhaps, 
arrange to build them under licence. The huge American industry, with all its tech- 
nical skill and vast research and production facilities, is quite capable of building jet 
airliners of its own—just as it has already built a number of jet bombers—but to begin 
now in order to have a machine ready in 1952 would be to make a very late start. 

In 1928 a Cranwell flight cadet, Frank Whittle, wrote: ‘‘ It seems that as the tur- 
bine is the most efficient prime mover known it will be developed for aircraft . . . 
Most important developments which will take place will follow the development of . . . 
the air turbine.’” Few men live to see their bold and revolutionary prophecies ful- 
filled in such 4 manner. 
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‘Flight’ photograph, 


The Spitfires of No. 600 (City of London) Squadron, R. Aux. A. F., pass the royal dais in flights in line astern. 


ROYAL 


Her Majesty the Queen 


the Queen visited Biggin Hill airfield to review No. 

600 (City of London) Squadron R.Aux.A.F., of 
which unit Her Majesty is the newly appointed Honorary 
Air Commodore. 

The squadron, with their Spitfire 21s and 22s, were lined 
up facing the control tower, which had been transformed 
into a royal dais and decorated with chrysanthemums. 
The aircraft were resplendent in their new coats of alu- 
minium dope, with burnished engine cowlings and red- 
painted spinners; each fin bore the squadron’s pre-war 


O' Saturday last, in perfect English autumn weather, 





INSPECTION 


Reviews Her Squadron 


badge, which incorporates that of the City of London. 

The Queen, who was wearing a grey-blue coat of an 
exactly appropriate shade for an Air Force occasion on 
an autumn day, was received by Lord Cornwallis, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Kent, and then met the squadron 
commander, S/L. David Proudlove, Air Marshal Foster 
and Lord Limerick. Lady Katharine Seymour, Maj. 
Thomas Harvey and G/C. Peter Townsend were in 
attendance. 

Then, making her inspection of the squadron and its 
aircraft, the Queen walked the whole length of the line-up, 
stopping a number of times 
to speak to pilots and ground 
crews. 

The inspection completed, 
Her Majesty made her way to 
the dais and addressed the 
assembled squadron and 
visitors. ‘‘ I think,’’ she said, 
“‘that all of us who lived in 
and around London during 
the war have a very special 
feeling towards the squadrons 
who defended us, and a great 
pride in their exploits. We 
must always be grateful to 
those who served in the 
squadron as peace-time volun- 
teers before the war, for by 
that service they laid the 
foundations on which later 
triumphs were based. I am 
indeed pleased that all of you 
on parade to-day also believe 


The Queen walks to the con- 
trol tower after inspecting 
the squadron. With her are 
F/L. Meadows, S/L. Proudlove 
and A. Cdre. W. J. M. Aker- 
man, A.O.C. No. 65 (London 
Reserve) Group. 

“ Flight ’’ photograph. 
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in giving voluntary service to your country, for 
it helps to consolidate the victory we won in war 
and is a bulwark against the threat to peace.’’ 

She was glad, she said, that her visit was to 
Biggin Hill. ‘‘The finger ot history,’”’ she de- 
clared, ‘‘ has written many pages of gallantry here 
and in the skies above our head.”’ 

Her Majesty then went on to say what great 
pleasure her appointment had given her, establish- 

"ing, as it did, a personal link between herself and 
the R.Aux.A.F. She was particularly proud to be 
so closely associated with the City of London 
Squadron, the senior squadron of the R.Aux.A.F. 

‘“‘My first words to you as your Honorary Air 
Commodore,’’ the Queen continued, ‘‘are to pay 
tribute to the achievements of this splendid squad- 
ron. You have a great tradition now, linking you 
to that ancient city whose name you bear and in 
whose defence so many of your comrades fought 
and fell. I am sure from what I have seen to-day 
that it is in good hands.”’ 

At the close of her speech the Queen was 
accorded three cheers. The order was then given 
for the squadron to fly pasteand it was a joy to 
watch the precision with which the pilots mounted 
their aircraft together, started their engines to- 
gether and, turning right, taxied to the end of the 
runway to take-off in flights of three. No squad- 
ron, regular or auxiliary, could have improved 
upon their performance. 

‘‘Squadron Vic’’ was formed almost immediately after 
take-off and in this and other formations the Spitfires were 
flown low across the airfield in front of the dais. The final 
run was in “‘ flights in line astern, in echelon to starboard,’’ 
from which each machine in succession peeled-off to port 
and landed from the turn. It was a most effective 
manceuvre carried out with perfect timing. The officer in 
charge of the parade and fly-past was F/L. J. P. Meadows. 


5 At the close of the flying programme the Queen took tea 

n with her squadron officers and their ladies, and later joined 

a a number of guests who were gathered in another ante- 
room. The majority of these visitors were ex-members of 

i the squadron and officers of No. 615 (County of Surrey) 

if Squadron who share Biggin Hill with No. 600 Squadron. 
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‘* Flight’ photograph. 
A happy picture of Her Majesty chatting with some of the 
airmen’s families. 














The Queen passing through the airmen’s ranks during her inspection of 
the squadron. Frequent stops were made to talk to the N.C.O.s and men. 


Accompanied by.S/L. Proudlove, who made the intro- 
ductions, Her Majesty chatted with many of the guests, 
having a special word fer S/L. Norman Hayes, a pre-war 
member of No. 600 who commanded the squadron from 
1946 to 1948 when S/L. Proudlove took over. The author 
of the squadron history which appears in this issue of 
Flight was also accorded the honour of being presented. 
Her Majesty showed a deep interest in and knowledge of 
the past affairs of her squadron and said she was looking 
forward to reading the history. 





S.B.A.C. DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


T is announced that Mr. M, G, Ionides has been appointed 
deputy director of the Society of British Aircraft Construc- 
tors. He will be responsible to Mr. E. C. Bowyer, chief execu- 
tive and director. Mr. Fonides is a new- 
comer to the aircraft industry. After 
taking a degree in engineering science at 
Oxford, followed by two years in the 
physical laboratory of the (then) West- 
ern Electric Co., he joined the Irrigation 
Department of Iraq in 1927, on hydro- 
logical survey, scale-model research, and 
the construction of irrigation work. From 
1927 to 1939 he was Director of Develop- 
ment in Transjordan, and then joined the 
engineering department of the Ministry 
of Health at home just before the war. 
In 1942 he returned to the Middle East 
on Intelligence work with an R.A.F. 
mission, and afterwards went to the Far 
East. 

In 1946, Mr. Ionides became secretary to the National Coun- 
cil of Building Material Producers, the representative body of 
that group of industries. He has been closely concerned with 
the problems of industrial readjustment caused by post-war 
economic and political movements, on which he has written 
a number of articles, together with two books on irrigation 
and hydrology in the Middle East. 


WYVERN ACCIDENT 


E record with regret that an accident to a Westland 
Wyvern on Monday last, October 31st, caused the death 
of its pilot, S/L. M. Graves, a. woman householder and a six- 
year-old girl. Information as.to the possible cause and precise 
circumstances are not available at the time of going to press, 
but preliminary reports indicate that the aircraft struck two 
houses while landing at the Westland Company’s airfield at 
Yeovil. 
S/L..Michael Graves, D.F.C.,. was 28, and had been assistant 
to Harold Penrose, chief test pilot of Westland Aircraft, Ltd., 
for two years. He leaves a widow and 17-month-old son. 





Mr. M, G. lonides. 
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DAY- TRIP 
TRIPOLI 


De Havilland Comet 
Proves its Powers as a Fast, 


Medium-long-range Airliner 


four Ghost turbojets were first 

raised at Hatfield earlier this 
year, the de Havilland Comet has 
proved a source of increasing hope and 
promise to British aviation. 

A further encouraging moment in 
the rapid tempo of its development 
programme was reached last week, 
when the Comet flew from London te North Africa, landed 
and returned the same day. For many weeks, of course, 
it had been obvious that the first jet airliner could make 
such a journey at such a speed, but clearly this was an 
action which spoke louder than words. It demonstrated 
a pace of airline travel which the Comet, and the class-ot 
aircraft it introduces will, within the next few years, 
establish as an accepted routine. 

Last week Flight recorded that on Thursday, October 
zoth, the Comet completed a 2,o00-mile, high-altitude 
cruising flight which extended as far as the South of France. 
Shortly afterwards, the airliner transferred temporarily to 
London Airport and made a series of landings and take-offs 
in darkness. Testing progress had by now reached a point 
where the makers’ examination of operating characteristics 
—with particular emphasis on fuel consumption—required 
the experience of a stage flight on a representative airline 
route. Since the B.O.A.C. Comets now in production are 
likely to begin airline life on the Empire routes, London to 
Castel Benito (Tripoli) was selected as an appropriate 
proving-run. 

Accordingly, the Comet took off from London Airport 
at 0633 hr on Tuesday, October 25th. It was captained by 


Occ the concerted voices of its 





Underwing replenishment ‘of the kerosene tanks by a local 
Shell representative. This photograph, and that on page 577, 
were flown back in the Comet. 
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Flight ’’ photograph. 
Quick return: the Comet on its final approach at London 
Airport. (Below) The extent of the flight to Castel Benito 
does not, of course, represent the ultimate range of the 
de Havilland jet airliner. 

















John Cunningham, chief test pilot of the de Havilland 
Aircraft Company, and his crew consisted of Peter Bugge, 
co-pilot, George Blackett, navigator /radio-operator, and 
Brackstone Browne, flight engineer. The aircraft was by 
no means flying “‘light,’’ but,. carrying several hundred 
gallons of excess kerosene, was in fact loaded to a repre- 
sentative operating weight. It is officially stated that, 
on landing, the Comet contained ‘‘about half the fuel 
supply at ‘take-off.’ 

Consumption calculations are still taking place, and will 
conti, .e for several months; at present, the company is not 
prepared to publish figures relating to either the fuel capacity 
or the endurance of the Comet. In this connection, they 
say, unofficial figures published in the daily Press since the 
London-Tripoli flight may be considered inaccurate. 

Both legs of the round trip were flown at an altitude of 

35,000ft. To ensure crew comfort the fuselage was pres- 
surized to a moderate degree, but oxygen was also used. 
Weather was generally good and there was no sign of gusts; 
no ‘‘stacking’’ difficulties were encountered, control clear- 
ances being given promptly both at London and Castel 
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The scene at Castel Benito, where the 
Comet was refuelled and its crew wel- 
comed by B.O.A.C, and the R.A.F. 


Benito. The flight plan was based on 
cruising speed at fixed r.p.m.; on the 
return journey a spot check showed that 
the 501 miles between Tunis and Mar- 
seilles were covered in one hour pre- 
cisely. 

The distance between London Air- 
port and Castel Benito is 1,490 miles, 
and it was flown at an average speed 
of about 440 m.p.h., the touch-down 
taking place at a9g56 hr. At the Libyan 
airfield, there awaited kerosene for the 
Comet and breakfast for its crew. 

At 1204 hr, the return flight began. 
With slight assistance from the wind, 
this was made in slightly less time than 
the outgoing journey, the speed working out at 456 m.p.h. 
The Comet began a fairly abrupt let-down over the English 
Channel, crossed the coast at Hastings and flew over London 








at 5,cooft. 
hr—eight hours, forty-six minutes after departure. 
significant flight had proved completely uneventful. 


It touched down at London Airport at 1519 
The 


RUSSIA‘'S ARMED FORCES 


S Sera the twice-yearly parades of the Soviet Armed Forces 
in the Red Square should be “‘ taken with a pinch of salt ’’ 
was one of the views expressed by Major-General Richard 
Hilton, D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C., former military attaché in 
Moscow, in a lecture, ‘‘ The Soviet Armed Forces,’’ before the 
Royal United Service Institution on October 26th. On this 
occasion the chair was taken by Field-Marshal The Earl Wavell, 
Pe. G.C:B., G:C.SF., 6.€...E., C.M:G., MC. 

The lecturer indicated the extent of Soviet security measures 
by his references to dictaphones being found in walls, constant 
‘“shadowing,’’ and a law which allows Soviet citizens to con- 
verse with foreigners only in the line of duty. The Ministry 
of Armed Forces, he said, is located in Moscow, and here staff 
officers of all three Services work together to direct policy and 
issue orders. A large school of thought favours continuance 
of the extremely close co-operation observed during the war 
between the Soviet Air Force and Army, when the Air Force 
was almost totally a tactical weapon for the land war. General 
Hilton recalled a conversation with Soviet officers in the Red 
Army Museum while inspecting a picture of heavy bombers 


attacking Berlin by night. These officers actually believed 
that Russian aircraft were the first to bomb the German capital 
and that most of the damage had been inflicted by them. The 
Long-Range Group which operated during the war years re- 
presented a small proportion of the total Soviet air strength 
and was not a strategic weapon, being intended for long-range 
attacks on military communications and similar objectives. 
Headed by Stalin’s son, there was now a strong movement to 
establish a strategic bomber force, and recent parades had in- 
cluded ‘‘ quite large numbers’”’ of heavy bombers. 

General Hilton went on to refer to Dosad, formerly the Osoa- 
viakhim, an air league responsible for instilling air-mindedness 
into Russian youth through a system of light-aircraft clubs all 
over the Union. Except in the very remotest villages, very 
large numbers of boys and girls are given elementary instruc- 
tion as pilots, The use to which this vast reserve of pilot 
strength could be put was a matter for conjecture, but the 
lecturer would not put it past the Russians to employ it in 
some manner which involved a very heavy casualty-rate. 


TURBINE TUITION 


CORRESPONDENCE course in gas-turbine and jet-pro- 

pulsion theory and design has been included in the curri- 
culum of the Modern School of Engineering Sciences, 16, 
Broadway, London, S.W.1. Aspects covered include eco- 
nomics and applications; working cycles; fundamental] thermo- 
dynamics; theory of the basic cycle; heat-exchange, reheat 
and intercooling; general method of cycle analysis; design of 
components; fuels and combustion systems; and metallurgy. 


FAIREY SENIOR APPOINTMENTS 


WO senior appoint- 
ments within its 
organization are an- 
nounced by the Fairey 
Aviation Co., Ltd.: Mr. 
R. T. Outen has been 
appointed deputy chair- 
man, whilst Mr. G. W. 
Mall, A.F.R.Ae:S.; 
M.S.A.E., has been ap- 
pointed to.the Board and 
will be in charge of the 
research and armament- 
development division. 
Mr. Outen, who has been 
a director of the com- 
pany for nearly seven 
years, holds a number of other important directorships and is 
Master of the City Solicitors Company. Mr. Hall has had a dis- 
tinguished career in technical aviation. He was apprenticed to 
Fairey Aviation in 1925-27, took a special one-year course at 
the Royal College of Science, and served as experimental engi- 
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Mr. G. W. Hall (left) and Mr. 
R. T. Outen. 


neer with Rolls-Royce (1928-32), after which he rejoined 
Faireys. It was during 1946, when he was in charge of the 
research section, that the ‘‘Stooge’’ guided missile was pro- 
duced. An experienced pilot, Mr. Hall was one of the original 
members of the London Aeroplane Club, and during the war 
took a special pilot’s course with the A.T.A. 














FORTHCOMING EVENTS 

Nov. 3. R.Ae.S. Graduates: ‘‘ Hydraulic Analogy of Compressible 
Flow,”’ by H. Ritter, B.Sc. (Eng.). 

Nov. 7. R.Ae.S. (Derby); “Structural and Mechanical Testing of 
Aircraft,’’ by J. C. King, M.Sc., A.F.R.Ae.S. 

Nov. 8. R.Ae.S. Section Lecture: ‘Resonance in Aerodynamics,” 
by R. A. Shaw, M.A., F.R.Ae.S. 

Nov. 9% R.Ae.S. (Weybridge): ‘‘ The Brabazon |,” F. H. Follicut, 
F.R.Ae.S. 

Nov. 15. R.Ae.S. Grad : “ Visuali of Airflow at High Speeds,” 
by A. D. Young, A.F.R.Ae.S. 

Nov. 16. R.Ae.S. (Brough): “ Stiffness and Strength,” by Prof. A. R. 
Collar, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.Ae.S. 

Nov. 18. Institute of Navigation : ‘“‘ Navigation in High-Speed Flight,” 
by Wing Cdr. E. Anderson. 

Nov. 19. British Interplanetary Society : Symposium, “* Medical Problems 
of Space Travel.” 

Nov. 19. Colleges of Automobile and Aeronautical Engineering: Annual 
Reunion Dinner. 

Nov. 20. Society of Model Aeronautical Engineers: Annual General 
Meeting. 

Nov. 22. R.Ae.S. Section Lecture: ‘“‘Engine-driven Gearboxes,” by 
G. W. Bubb, A.F.R.Ae.S. 

Nov. 22. R.Ae.S. (Belfast): Lecturettes and Films. 

Nov. 23. R.Ae.S. (Reading): “* British Airships,” by Lord Ventry. 

Nov. 23. R.Ae.S. (Luton) : Brains Trust. 

Nov. 24 R.Ae.S.; ‘* Aerodynamic Cleanness,"” by E. J. Richards, M.A., 
F.R.Ae.S. (at Bristol). 

Nov. 26. Helicopter Association; ‘* Aero-elastic problems of Rotary 
Systems,”” by Prof. A. R. Collar, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.Ae.S. 

Nov. 29. Society of Instrument Technology: “Instr ion on the 
Martin Open-hearth Furnace.”” by G. Russon and P. Rodicq. 

Nov. 30. a (Weybridge) : ‘‘ Radar and Aircraft,” by 8. W. Hodlin, 
B.Sc. 

Dec. |. R.Ae.S.: “The Weight Aspect in Aircraft Design.”’ by L. W. 
Rosenthal, A.F.R.Ae.S. 
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HERE 
and 


THERE 


First U.S. Jet Transport? 


CCORDING to an American report, 
the Douglas Company has ‘‘ worked 
up a four-jet transport design,’’ which is 
briefly described as a ‘‘DC-6 with jet 
pods, two engines to a pod, slung under 
the wing mid-sections.’’ The wing and 
tail surfaces are swept-back, and the type 
has a high-position tailplane. 
Preliminary design-studies for jet air- 
liners have probably been made by the 
majority of American companies with ex- 
perience in the design of military and re- 
search jet aircraft; however, recent 
transatlantic comments have expressed 
certainty that serious jet-transport devel- 
opment is unlikely to be undertaken 
without Government financial backing. 


Noisy Silence 


* is reported that a new approach to 
the problem of bird-flocks on airfields 
may shortly be made at Prestwick. In 
Birmingham, experiments are _ being 
made with a ‘‘superphonic’’ beam (of 
a sound-frequency not registered by the 
human ear) against starlings which roost 
on the Town Hall. If successful, says 
the Sunday Times, the tests will be ex- 
tended to the main runway at Prestwick. 
Disadvantages of the present type of 
beam are that its range is only a quarter 
of a mile (a relay of beams would there- 
fore be required along the Prestwick run- 
way), and that, after exposure to the 
high-pitched sound, dogs are said to ‘‘ go 
home whining.”’ 


Auxiliaries Transfer 


IGHTER COMMAND took over train- 
ing, operation and administration of 

the 20 Royal Auxiliary Air Force fighter 
squadrons on Tuesday last, November 
1st. These responsibilities have been 
borne by Reserve Command since the 
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JET FERRY : Seen at the beginning of their journey to Egypt from the Gloster works 
at Moreton Valence are two Meteors, a “4”’ and a “7”’, ordered for the Egyptian Air 


Force. 


reconstitution of the’ R.Aux.A.F. after 
the war. 

Squadrons will remain at their present 
airfields, and, with two exceptions, will 
continue to be administered by their 
present Commands. The auxiliary units 


ae 

GIC JOHN 
CUNNINGHAM 
CHIEF TEST | 
PILOT 
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“I’m sorry, he’s just left for Africa, 
but he’ll be back soon after lunch.”’ 
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LOOK, NO HANDS : Employing the new “ Rotor-matic ’’ control system developed 
by United Helicopters, Inc., this Hiller 360 proved the unique inherent stability thus 


gained by making a 25-mile pilotless flight at 3,800ft. 


As shown above, flight 


observers crouched on each side of the engine. 


Ventral and wing tanks brought the total fuel capacity of each to 705 gallons. 


have been allocated to Nos. 11 and 12 
Groups according to their geographical 
location; thus, No. 11 Group takes over 
the six county squadrons of Kent, 
Gloucester, London, Middlesex, Glamor- 
gan and Surrey, together with 600 (City 
of London) Squadron, and No. 12 Group 
the remaining 13 units. 


Meteors for Egypt 


PHOTOGRAPH above illustrates 

the beginning of the delivery flight 
of the first two Meteors to be ordered for 
the Egyptian Air Force. Gloster’s chief 
test pilot, S/L. Bill Waterton, flew the 
two-seat Mk.7, Mr. F. Cook, of the com- 
pany’s service department, accompanied 
him as passenger, and the second air- 
craft, a ‘‘4,’’ was piloted by Mr. Mike 
Kilburn. They took off from Moreton 
Valence last Thursday and arrived at 
Cairo on Saturday, flying via Nice, 
Malta and El] Adem. 


Helicopter Film 


ONDONDERRY House was the venue 
of the Helicopter Association last 
Thursday evening, when Mr. Colin Cooper, 
who holds British Helicopter Licence No. 
21, showed a film—with commentary—of 
British, American and French rotating- 
wing aircraft. He took the greater part 
of the reel in colour during a visit to 
America, and the excellent results, sec- 
tions of which are in slow motion, lent 
a new and intimate interest to the Ameri- 
can helicopters depicted. 

The film had previously been shown to 
large audiences—over 500 in each case— 
in France and Switzerland, and Mr. 
Cooper has received requests for showings 


in Norway and Sweden and a “‘ repeat 
performance ’’ in Switzerland. 
U.S. Supersonics 

MERICA now has four aircraft 


proved to be capable of exceeding 
Mach 1 in level flight. The Bell X-1 re- 
search aircraft first exceeded the speed 
of sound in 1947, and in the following 
year this was also achieved by a North 
American Sabre fighter. Last July, it is 


reported, the Douglas Skystreak Naval_ 


research aircraft reached Mach 1.03 in 
level flight at 26,oooft. 

The fourth type to ‘‘pierce the 
barrier ’’- is, like the F-86, a practical 
military design—the Lockheed XF-90 
penetration fighter, which has a maxi- 
mum high-altitude range of over 2,000 
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HERE AND THERE... 


miles. Its supersonic performance was 
made possible by afterburning, or re- 
heat, in the tail-pipes of its two Westing- 
house J-34 turbojets, thereby producing 
a total of 12,000 lb thrust. 


Electronic “Wind Tunnel” 


ee mons or mock-ups of high- 

speed Boeing aircraft fitted with in- 
_ternal or flush-mounted radio and radar 
antennae are now tested in a special 
research laboratory, established as part 
of the company’s engineering division 
physical research unit. Virtually a 
‘wind tunnel’’ for electronics, the 
laboratory enables the efficiency of the 
antennae to be plotted in all conditions 
of flight. 


Airborne Oil Research 


: ie Shell Oil Company of America 
recently acquired from the U.S.A.F. 
a ‘‘test-bed’’ Martin Marauder powered 
by a General Electric J-31 turbojet, in- 
stalled in the fuselage, in addition to its 
two Pratt and Whitney R2800-83s. The 
aircraft will be used specifically to gain 
information on the performance of fuel 
and lubricating-oil in both types of 
power-unit, and the cockpit instrumenta- 
tion includes a Sperry engine-analyser. 


Death of R. F. Barlow 


LIGHT regrets to record the death of 

Mr. R. F. Barlow, who at the time 
of his retirement in 1946 was superin- 
tendent of the A.I.D. Test House at 
Harefield. He had spent 30 years in the 
Inspection Directorate, successively 
occupying the posts of examiner, chief 
examiner, assistant inspector, inspector, 
assistant chief inspector and chief inspec- 
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FORTY YEARS BACK 


‘“When Latham flew at Black- 
pool in a wind fluctuating between 
25 ane. = 30. mpl. . << BOs 
Antoinette monoplane was some- 
times stationary in respect to the 
ground, though ploughing stead- 
ily through the air, at other times 
blown bodily sideways... Yet 
in time to come, when others fly 
like this, it is possible that 
spectators will cease to be 
impressed . Then will be the 
day of evolutions in the air, skil- 
ful figure-making as practised by 
the accomplished skater,’’—From 
“Flight’’ of October 30th, 1909. 
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ON THE BOOM: Two B-29s of the U.S. Air Force demonstrate the new refuelling 


technique developed by the Boeing Company. 


tor. An authority on engines as well as 
on airframes, he was responsible for the 


preliminary layout of the very fully 
equipped Test House. 

Unprofitable Flight 

“THE young man who, as _ recorded 


recently on this page, was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment for im- 
perilling the safety of a Lancastrian by 
stowing away in it, last week appealed 
against the sentence. Middlesex Appeals 
Committee upheld the conviction, but 
substituted a fine of £50 for the imprison- 
ment. 


Brab’s Y.I.P. Load 


N Monday, October 24th, the Bristol 

Brabazon carried its first passengers 
on 25 minutes of low-level, local flying. 
‘‘ Bill’’ Pegg and his usual crew flew the 
aircraft and the passengers were: Air 
Marshal Sir Alec Coryton, the Con- 
troller of Supplies (Air) at the Ministry 
of Supply; Sir Archibald Rowlands, the 
Ministry’s Permanent Secretary; Mr. 
A. E. Woodward-Nutt, the Director of 
Civil Aircraft Research and Develop- 
ment, M.O.S.: Mr. W. R. Verdon 
Smith and Mr. C. F. Uwins, directors 
of the Bristol Aeroplane Company; and 
Mr. A E. Russell, Bristol’s chief 
engineer. 


U.S. Flight-refuelling Method 


HE Boeing aircraft company claims 

that its new flight-refuelling tech- 
nique enables bombers to refuel faster 
and at higher altitudes than is possible 
with the flexible-hose system now em- 
ployed by U.S.A.F. bombers. This 
type of equipment was designed and 
made by Flight Refuelling, Ltd., and 
is fitted to the B-29s and B-5os of the 





FOREIGN SERVICE: Formerly an R.A.F. aircraft, registered HM365, this Percival 
Proctor 3 now carries out communications duties with the Royal Netherlands Air Force. 


DI 


Further details appear below. 


13rd Bomb Group, now stationed in this 
country, That the British company has 
not been content to rest on its laurels, 
however, was proved by the Meteor 
which recently flew for 12 hr by means 
of the ‘‘ probe-and-cone’’ method. 
Boeing’s refuelling equipment entails 
the installation of a flexible steel boom 
beneath the tail of the tanker, through 
which fuel is transferred under pressure 
to the bomber below. For take-off, the 
boom is held horizontally by the attach- 
ment device in the extreme tail of the 
tanker; two small aerofoils on the boom 
are under the control of an operator, 
who can thereby ‘‘fly’’ it into position. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


ORD Pakenham, Minister of Civil 
Aviation, recently visited the Bel- 
fast works of Short Brothers and Har- 
land, Ltd., where he saw flying-boats 
under construction for home and over- 
seas airlines. 
* * * 

A V.I.P. who disembarked in full 
regalia from an Anson at Brough on 
October 22nd proved to be a Mr. S. 
Klaus. No R/T. (reindeer transport) 
being available, he continued his journey 
to a local store in a 1911 Calthorpe car. 

* * * 

Of interest to those responsible for 
aircraft production and maintenance, a 
new method of dispensing with hand- 
splicing of wire rope assemblies is 
described in literature issued by British 


Wire Products, Ltd., Stourport-on- 
Severn, Worcs. 
* * * 


Many flying people who are also inter- 
ested in car and motor cycle racing know 
Mr. E. J. Anderson—‘‘ Castrol Andy ”’ 
—who is shortly retiring after 40 years 
with C. C. Wakefield and Co., Ltd. He 
will be succeeded as their racing mana- 
ger by Mr. George Williams. 

+ * * 

Mr. L. M. McPherson (hitherto general 
manager of W. A. Rollason, Ltd.), has 
been appointed a director of Rollason 
Engines, Ltd., of Croydon Airport. The 
firm states that it is now in a position 
to undertake overhaul of all types of in- 
line engines, and to provide a replace- 
ment-engine service for several makes 

+ * * 

Former students of the Colleges of 
Automobile and Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing are to hold their annual reunion 


dinner on Saturday, November 1gth, 
at the Albert Tavern’ Restaurant, 
52, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Tickets (12s 6d) are obtainable from the 
hon. secretary, the Aerauto Association, 
30, Cranley Gardens, London, S.W 7 
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FIRST TURBOJET for the NATION 


—and the W:X for the 


American Smithsonian 


Institute 


T a ceremony in the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, on 
Wednesday of last week, Mr. 

Strauss, Minister of Supply, received 
the two original Whittle turbojets on 
behalf of the nation. These two 
pioneer units, known as Wi and W1X, 
had been made available for the pur- 
pose by Power Jets, Ltd. At the same 
time the Minister presented the former 
to the Museum and the latter to the 
Smithsonian Institute of Washington, 
U.S.A. Many people who have been 
closely connected with the developnient 
of the aircraft gas-turbine—-or air- 
turbine, as Sir Frank Whittle first 
called it—assembled to honour the 
inventor and his associates and to wit- 
ness this historic double presentation. 

Drs Hi. ‘Shaw, ‘B-Sc., A.R.C:S., 
Director of the Science Museum, intro- 
duced Sir Frank Whittle, K.B.E., 
C.B., F.R.S., who spoke of the 
development of this first turbojet, 
mentioning that there had been even 
earlier test-bed units than the two intended for flight, 
which now stood flag-draped one on, each side of him. 

For Power Jets, the managing director, Mr. W. E. P. 
Johnson, remarked that three things were being done. 
‘We are,’’ he said, ‘‘ confirming the historical importance 
—in technological history—of the Whittle engines and of 
jet propulsion. We are honouring a number of men and 
women who were associated, in many cases far beyond 
the call of ordinary duty, in the strenuous and dangerous 
days in which this epoch of aviation occurred... We are 
applauding a collaboration between nations, which was 
unmatched in any other fields and was effected with a 
fraternity of purpose and of persons to warm the heart and 
chasten the cynic.’’ 

Receiving the turbojets, Mr. Strauss said of Sir Frank: 
‘“He had a very considerable struggle to get others to 
share his early faith in his ideas, and it was mainly because 
of the unflagging perseverance and enthusiasm of himself 
and his few colleagues that success was ultimately 
attained.’’ He added, ‘‘I think it is right, too, to pay 
tribute to the Government of the day for the encourage- 
ment and, even more important, substantial financial sup- 
port which it gave to the experimental work on jet engines. 
{t was as early as 1939 that the Air Ministry sponsored and 
financed the development of this engine, the WI, and when 
finally it was successfully produced the Government gave 
highest priority to the work.’’ Later the Minister stated: 
‘“‘ British jet engines are one of. the major bastions of 
Western Union defence. We are proud to know that 
American service ‘planes will be powered by British jet 
engines, designed here and made under licence in the United 
States, tangible recognition surely that our export of jet 
technique, started in 1941 by the W1X, continues to this 
day.”’ 

The Wi and WrX were then formally accepted, and Mr. 
Don C. Bliss, Counsellor for Economic Affairs, U.S. 
Embassy, representing the American people, said: ‘‘ We 
are meeting here to express a very real gratitude to you for 
entrusting us with one of the treasures of* aviation—the 
WrX. This jet engine is one of the mechanical marvels 
of our generation. In the brief period since you here in 


were installed. 
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“‘ Flight ’’ photograph, 


The inventor of the aircraft gas turbine, Air Cdre. Sir Frank Whittle, seen with his 
earliest power units, the Power Jets Wi and W1X. < ’ 
Gloster E.28/39, the first successful gas-turbine-powered aircraft, in which they 


In the background is the 


the United Kingdom built and used it to power an aeroplane 
on the first jet flight, it has brought about a revolution 
in aviation. . . . In 1952, I understand, it will be 
possible for us to cross the Atlantic in six hours in a jet- 
engined air liner of which a prototype is already being 
tested in this country. * It is predicted that one will be able 
to leave London at noon after an early lunch, and arrive 
in New York, at still the same noon, in time for another 
luncheon! Beyond that, however, the WrX is a piece 
of the large fabric of co-operation that has been woven 
between our two communities. It is a symbol of our 
exchange of ideas, inventions, techniques and the findings 
of research.’’ 

After speaking of lend-lease, Mr. Bliss continued: ‘‘I 
propose that we call this other helpful two-way traffic 
between the minds and hands of our communities by a 
similar name: ‘Lend-Use.’ You lend it to us and we put 
it to use, or we lend it to you and you put it to use. I 
acknowledge cheerfully that we may have had the better 
of the ‘Lend-Use’ bargain. . We have been getting it from 
you longer than you have from us. One particularly happy 
example of the ‘Lend-Use’ we have received from you is 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C., in which 
the W1X will be displayed proudly after November 8th. 
The Smithsonian Institution—and this may surprise some 
Englishmen who had forgotten all about it—was founded 
with money willed to the United States by one of your 
countrymen, James Smithson, who died in 1829.’’ 


H.D. BLOW RETIRES 


ME; H. D. BLOW, who has been on the Press side of the 
Air Ministry since 1936, is retiring this month. During 
the past 14 years he has become known to hundreds of 
journalists and photographers through his handling of their 
needs in covering R.A.F. activities. 

He joined the late C. P. Robertson in March, 1936, when the 
latter was running the original Press Section with a minimum 
of clerical assistance. When the section expanded to the 
Press and Publicity Branch, he took over responsibility for 
the so-called ‘‘ facility ’’ visits by Press and other representa- 
tives—a task which assumed very large dimensions during the 
war. He was awarded the M.B.E. this year. 
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FOR HILLY CHILE : Three of the six standard 8-11 seater D. H. Doves ordered by Linea Aerea Nacional for operation on feeder 


services in the Santiago and Tierra del Fuego areas of mountainous Chile have already been despatched by sea. The aircraft— 
one .of which is seen in flight above—have no special equipment and are fitted with normal Marconi radio installation. 


EAST AFRICAN CONTRACT 


NDER a year’s contract with the Overseas Food Corpora- 

tion—the Government-sponsored organization responsible 
for the groundnuts scheme—which expired on October 31st, 
1949, Hunting Air Travel, Ltd., carried 1,252 passengers to 
East Africa and 728 from East Africa to London. The cost 
to the O.F.C. per head during that period averaged slightly 
over £70; if each aircraft had been filled to capacity the cost 
would have been £63 6s 8d. In a tender for continuation of 
the contract, Hunting’s quoted a lower figure, £59 18s, for 
each passenger if each aircraft was filled, but, with an average 
of the guaranteed minimum of 20 the figure was £63 18s per 
head. Some extra charge was to be made for onward carriage 
to two of several remote destinations in East Africa. Airwork and 
other operators are believed to have made similar tenders. 

It is understood that B.O.A.C. have obtained the contract 
for the current year at, it is said, £72 1os per head to all 
destinations. It is not known whether the Corporation will 
fly O.F.C. passengers on scheduled Solent services or whether 
special charter flights will be made. The latter is unlikely, 
however, so that assuming the regular four-a-week flying-boat 
service to Dar-es-Salaam will be used and onward transport is 
provided by the East African Airways Corporation in its re- 
cently acquired Dakotas, it would seem that the Solents have 
been flying at an unnecessarily low load factor—in other 
words, that the frequencies have been too high. In this con- 
nection it is not without interest that in the Corporation’s 
annual report for 1948-49 an operating cost of 58s 9d per 
capacity ton-mile was quoted. It was suggested in a leading 
article in Flight of October 20th that the Corporation’s capacity 
exceeded by too great a margin the number of revenue pas- 
sengers flown, as a result of increasing frequencies instead of 
opening new routes. The Corporation’s quotation of £72 10s 
per head compared with the non-privileged rate of £146 per 
head will contribute little towards improving the cost per load 
ton-mile and nothing towards improving the cost per capacity- 
ton-mile. 


HELICOPTER. NIGHT MAILS 


A STX-MONTH contract for a regular helicopter night-mail 
service between the main-line railway centre at Peter- 
borough and Norwich has been placed with B.E.A. by the 
G.P.O. This follows the success of the experimental night 
Services which, carrying dummy mail, were flown in February 
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and March this year over the same route at 93 per cent regu- 
larity, and also that of the day service which, with actual mail, 
was flown for three months during the summer in 1948. The 
new service, which commenced operation on October 17th, 
must also be regarded largely as an experiment. W/C. R. A. C. 
Brie is in charge of the Corporation’s Helicopter Unit. 


LONDON-PARIS EXCURSIONS 


N July 29th Air France and B.E.A. introduced a £10 return 
fare for passengers travelling to London or Paris between 
2200 and o8oo hr (in effect, by the last and first service each 
day). As from October 30th this concession has been extended 
to include services on the same route for both airlines but 
between the hours of 1900 and ogoo. B.E.A. now fly four flights 
daily at the excursion rate. Air France fly three services from 
London on week-days and two on Sundays at the lower rate, 
and four from Paris on week-days and three on Sundays. 

In order to connect London passengers with Air France long- 
distance services one flight is made to Orly each day and that 
aircraft returns to London during the off-peak period. This 
extra service from Orly conveniently connects with London 
for those passengers returning to Paris from the long-distance 
routes—a fact which explains the apparently rather unbalanced 
frequency in Air France excursion services. 


K.L.M. PROFIT 


N these days, when mention of a profit in an airline report 
is a noteworthy occurrence, it is interesting to see that 
K.L.M. has again succeeded in keeping its annual accounts 
‘‘in the black,’’ the net profit for 1948 being recorded as 
173,000 guilders (approximately £16,000), The fact was 
revealed in the recently published annual report for the year 
ended December 31st, 1948, and a 4 per cent dividend is 
being paid on 4 per cent cumulative preference stock and 
certain priority shares. 

Revenue from both passenger and freight services showed 
increases of 56 per cent and 88 per cent respectively over the 
figures for 1947. Receipts from mail also increased by 9 per 
cent and from special flights by 49 per cent; total revenue 
from all operations was improved by 43 per cent from 
105,671,000 guilders in 1947 to 151,635,000 guilders in 1948. 
Operating expenses remained almost unchanged at 19,670,000 
guilders, but in spite of an increase in the cost of fuel and 
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lubricants (20,982,000 guilders tor 1948) the operating cost per 
ton kilometre was lower than in former years. Share capi- 
tal was increased by the issue of ordinary shares to the value 
of 11,000,000 guilders. 1948 was the third year in succession 
in which K.L.M. has declared a profit. 

The most remunerative services were again those over the 
Amsterdam-Batavia route, but the South African run showed 
the largest proportionate increase. Only the Dutch domestic 
services failed to show any substantial increase over the 1947 
figures. The company’s fleet was enlarged and modernized 
during the year, and on December 31st, 1948, consisted of 84 
aircraft. The total number of personnel employed at that 
date was 13,957, of which 4,550 were stationed outside the 
Netherlands. 


AIRFIELD ACTIVITY IN MAY 


CCORDING to figures only now issued by the Ministry of 

Civil Aviation, a total of 46,286 aircraft movements were 
recorded at all airfields in the United Kingdom during May. 
The aircraft movements at Northolt in May, 1948, numbered 
2,452 and at London Airport 2,399. Passenger movements 
also showed a marked increase over those of last year when, 
again in May, 37,019 passengers passed through Northolt and 
42,553 passed through London Airport. In May, 1949, U.K. 
airfields were used by 165,120 passengers, and the freight 
handled exceeded 2,500 tons, of which over 80 per cent passed 
through the London area, which in this case includes Boving- 
don. 











Aircraft H 
Movements Pass. Freight | 
| Airport (No.) (Ib) | 
Air | 
| Trans. | Misc. | 
i————— | 
| Aberdeen (Dyce) ... ... «.. | 263 | 1,826 1,127 23,280 | 
| Belfast (Nutts Corner) Ee roe 538 54 8,328 86,264 | 
| Belfast (Sydenham) ... kus ee 27 954 112 — | 
| Birmingham (Elmdon) a we 284 1,586 1,543 10,275 | 
| Blackbushe_... - ie eve 116 645 1,414 318,567 | 
| Blackpool (Squires Gate) ... Bic 310 1,693 935 16,985 | 
Bovingdon... a6 ae oy 273 1,617 815 1,598,799 | 
| Bristol (Whitchurch) wh na 44 1,771 Wi 19,988 | 
| Cardiff (Pengam Moors)... ae 435 2,537 1,178 —_— | 
| Croydon uae ss ae os 480 1,036 1,340 94,656 | 
| Edinburgh (Turnhouse) sis ai 214 2,461 1,974 8,458 | 
| Gatwick a ee ann oa 103 866 382 ya 
| Hurn ... ve ate toe ee 37 1,481 144 ee 
| Inverness (Dalcross)... woe an 354 77 2,539 15,940 | 
Isle of Man (Ronaldsway) ... ee 937 189 5,534 27,538 
Kirkwall are aa mae rf: 411 43 1,891 19,976 
Liverpool (Speke) ... me vis) 622 494 6,608 78,156 | 
London sot ee “id so | ae 922 35,309 1,632,161 | 
; Lympne ee Sas ee ick 130 927 431 250,831 | 
Manchester (Ringway) a on 853 1,438 7,135 182,649 | 
Northolt Pe vie ahs .. | 3,092 1,032 55,000 936,483 | 
Nottingham (Tollerton) _... ie 48 841 225 1,433 | 
Prestwick... ne beg ee él 605 8,358 76,187 
; Renfrew 3 Pe eas noe 982 416 10,507 69,407 
Shoreham por Pas oak “ae 40 965 109 — 
Southampton (Eastleigh)... I 487 1,061 3,371 18,817 
Southampton Water... Sia Re: 94 612 1,671 103,370 
Weston-super-Mare ... bd ie 247 691 672 — 
Wick ... Sas vas Le sh 293 49 491 1,817 
Yeadon abs ‘5 ina zs 152 1,508 753 1,224 
Others... ea wes Be ... | 1,074 391 5,113 51,255 























NEW ARGONAUT ROUTES 


i sscewr dd the coming three weeks B.O.A.C. Argonauts will 
replace York, Skymaster and Lancastrian aircraft on several 
more routes. On November 7th the weekly Skymaster service 
(flown by Skyways under a charter arrangement to Abadan 
Persian Gulf) will be replaced by a weekly Argonaut service 
via Rome and Damascus. Then, on November 12th, Argonauts 
will replace Skymasters.on the twice-weekly service to Bahrein, 
stopping at Rome instead of Malta. Rome is also being sub- 
stituted for Malta as the stop on the London-Baghdad weekly 
service, which will be operated by Argonauts from Novem- 
ber 16th, with a reduction of 2} hours in flying time. 

Yorks on the twice-weekly service to Cairo were due to be 
replaced yesterday, November 2nd, and the weekly service to 
Lydda will be flown by Argonauts after November 15th. On 
this latter route Rome will be the only stop, Nicosia (Cyprus) 
being omitted, and the flying time will be reduced by 6} ‘area 
on the outward flight and five on the homeward. At present 
three services each week are operated by Yorks on the London- 
Calcutta route, but on November 17th the route will be flown 
by a once-weekly Argonaut service stopping at Malta, Cairo, 
Bahrein, Karachi and Delhi—Malta and Bahrein being sub- 
stituted for Rome and Basra respectively. The most notice- 
able speed-up will be on the London-Colombo route, which will 
be flown weekly by Argonauts as from November 16th. The 
outward journey will take 32 hours and the inward 34} hours 


id 
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—a saving of 18 and 31 hours respectively through elimination 
of the night-stop at Karachi. On this route stops will de 
made at Rome, Cairo, Bahrein and Bombay, Rome and Bahrein 
taking the place of Malta and Karachi respectively. No date 
has yet been fixed for the operation of the Colombo-Singapore 
route by Argonauts instead of Lancastrians. 


B.E.A. IN AUGUST 
?— DES claiming a profit for operations during last August, 
B.E.A. states that in that month it repeated its July 
performance of carrying more than 100,000 passengers, an in- 
crease of over 19,000 over the corresponding month in 1948. 
Freight on the internal services amounted to twice that carried 
in August last year. Although many internal routes are now 
flown by associate companies, route mileage increased during 
the year; on Continental services it remained approximately 
the same. 





U.K. Services Continental Services 











Aug. 1948 | Aug. 1949 | Aug. 1948 | Aug. 1949 
Passenger stage flights com- 
pleted... few ie 5,692 5,356 1,791 2,573 
Distance flown—miles_... 639,727 612,531 782,863 1,083,735 
Revenue passengers Riri 58,761 64,083 25,490 39,636 
Revenue passenger-miles ... 8,737,602 | 10,481,892 | 11,517,408 | 16,566,364 
Excess baggage (Ib) en 95,310 104,774 150,479 166,0: 
Mail (Ib)... phe eee 223,350 238,033 299,317 404,581 
Freight (Ib)... oe a 157,959 306,229 672,070 603,816 
Route mileage ie HF 2,549 2,835 11,140 11,126 




















DEVALUED CLEARANCES 


Y reason of the recent revaluation of so many currencies the 

I.A.T.A. clearance transactions for August presented a 
complicated mathematical problem for the London Clearing 
House. The August clearance was computed 11 days after 
devaluation for which purpose the Clearing House had pre- 
pared an intricate table of co-efficients and their reciprocals 
in order to meet every foreseeable combination of currency 
clearance. It was completed in six days compared with the 
normal five. 

The currency changes have made differences in monthly 
clearances difficult to compare. In order to give an 
exact comparison the old rates of exchange were applied. 
On this basis, clearances in August, 1949, amounted 
to $15,327,584 compared with $13,370,414 in July, 1949, and 
$12,316,876 in August, 1948. This figure exceeds the previous 
record clearance (in September, 1948) of $15,161,330. On the 
same basis the cumulative clearances for the first eight months 
of 1949 amounted to $103,166,402, compared with $68,414,007 
for the corresponding period of 1948, an increase of 50 per cent. 
Of these clearances 83 per cent was settled by offset in 1949 
compared with 78 per cent in 1948. 


B.E.A. FAMILY FARES 
ee fares for families travelling on the main United 
Kingdom routes, as forecast in Flight of October 2oth, 
were introduced by British European Airways on November ist 
and will continue until the end of March. The concession, an 
experiment to encourage air travel during the off-peak season, 
will apply every day except Mondays and Fridays on routes 
between London and Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, Jersey and 
Guernsey. The Christmas period, December 16th to 31st, is 
also excepted. 

A similar concession proved highly successful in the United 
States last winter. Under the B.E.A. ‘‘ Family Travel Plan” 
the head of a family may book a return trip at the normal 
fare and take two other adult members of the family at the 
price of a single fare each for the return journey. For this 
purpose adult members of the family include husband, wife, 
father, mother, grandparents, children and grandchildren over 
15 years of age. Children under 15 already travel at half-fare 
or, if under three years old, at 10 per cent of the full fare. The 
saving for a family of three adults travelling to Scotland or 
Northern Ireland is £6, and on a trip to the Channel Islands, 
£7 48. Through bookings under the ‘‘ Family Travel Plan”’ 
may also be made between Northern Ireland or Scotland and 
the Channel Islands. 


AN AMERICAN IDEAL 


AX American idea of the airliner of 1955 was outlined by 
Gen. H. R. Harris, vice-president and general manager of 
A.O.A., in an address which he gave recently before the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. His version of the ideal aircraft 
for trans-ocean service was one, he said, which would accom- 
modate not more than 50 passengers in sleeperette-type seats, 
have a lounge seating ten persons and carry 2,500 lb of mail 
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and cargo in addition to a 150-lb baggage allowance for each 
passenger. Adequate space should be: provided for accessible 
stowage of personal belongings, life jackets, pillows and blan- 
kets, each seat should have a separate reading light and atten- 
dant call-button, and arrangements should be made for the 
serving of two full meals. 

The cabin should be designed, he thought, to provide a 
pressurized altitude of not more than 8,oooft regardless of the 
aircraft’s actual height, and a self-contained air-conditioning 
installation, operative both in the air and on the ground, should 
provide a cabin-temperature range of from 65 to 80 deg F. 
Large windows fitted with a de-frosting device should: be in- 
stalled, and an address system provided to relay ‘‘ music while 

ou fly.’’ 

4 Gen. Harris considered that the crew should number five in 
all, three of whom would be pilot-navigators and two cabin 
attendants. Only pilot-operated R/T. communication would 
be used, and a flight engineer carried only if the aircraft had 
reciprocating engines. Desired performance should include the 
ability to fly non-stop in both directions between New York 
and London with full load, speed to*be as fast as possible within 
desirable operating limitations, with not more than 2,000 yd 
runway length for landing and take-off, regardless of air or 
geographical conditions at either airport. The aircraft should 
also be able to reach an airport from any point: en route after 
losing 50 per cent of its engine power. Such a machine might 
well be forthcoming if the cost envisaged by Gen. Harris—‘‘not 
more than $2,000,000 (£715,000) per unit’’—could be con- 
sidered economically feasible. 


V.H.F. R/T. COVERAGE 


She pilots flying over the Aberdeen-Shetland route in 
north-east Scotland can now maintain constant R/T com- 
munication through the five civil airfields on the route. The 
new system of ‘‘continuous voice communication’’ has been 
made possible by the provision of V.H.F. R/T communication 
systems along the route, incorporating a V.H.F./D.F. service 
on the same wavelengths. The M.C.A. is responsible for the 
installation, which is the first of its kind in this country. 
Airports so equipped are Dyce (Aberdeen), Dalcross (Inver- 
ness), Wick, Kirkwall (Orkneys) and Sumburgh (Shetlands), 
while R/T stations have also been provided at Tarbatness 
(Moray Firth) and Windyhead (Fraserburgh). R/T coverage 
for the North-West Scottish routes, including the Hebrides, will 
follow. Northern Scotland is the first section of a#project 





planned by the M.C.A. for providing continuous V.H.F. R/T 
coverage for the whole of Great Britain, the Channel Isles and 
part of Northern Ireiand. The next area projected for coverage 
is Southern England, to be followed by Central Scotland and 
later by Northern England and Northern Ireland. While the 
Northern Scotland facilities are designed for specific routes 
only, Central Scotland, England, Wales and Northern Ireland 
will have complete area coverage, provided by a “‘ floodlight”’ 
system employing the multi-carrier princjple (a fractional varia- 
tion in frequencies within a group of transmission stations), 
use being made of common transmitter and receiver stations 
strategically located on high ground. The transmitters will be 
modulated from, and receiver outputs fed into, air-traffic con- 
trol centres at Uxbridge, Barton Hall (Preston) and Prestwick 
for Southern England, Northern England and Central Scotland 
respectively. In the last-named case use is being made of exist- 
ing Gee sites. 

Existing high- and medium-frequency W/T communication 
and D/F systems will become obsolete when the project is 
complete, except in relation to aircraft flying the North and 
South Atlantic and the trunk routes to the east, for which 
H.F, W/T will remain. The medium frequencies put out of 
operation by this plan will be used for other navigational facili- 
ties, such as M/F radio ranges and beacons which are to be 
installed under the airways (air corridors) plan. 


1.F.A.L.P.A. CONFERENCE 


TPDQEPRESENTATIVES of 13 nations attended the fourth 

conference of the International Federation of Airline Pilots 
Associations, held in Copenhagen on October toth. A number 
of resolutions which had been discussed at previous meetings 
were ratified, one of the more important being the decision 
that an assessment of weather conditions by a pilot should 
always be considered as final. 

On the question of conditions of service, maximum flying- 
times agreed upon were 85 hr per month and 935 hr per year 
on short-haul work, and r1o hr per week and 1,000 hr per year 
on long-haul duties; the distinction between short and long 
hauls was left for settlement between member associations and 
the operators or governments concerned. 

It was agreed, also, that I.C.A.O. should be requested to 
conduct an investigation into the harmful effects of continuous 
flying in pressurized aircraft; and another decision reached was 
that I.F.A.L.P.A. should ask to be represented at all future 
international meetings dealing with civil air-transport prob- 
lems. Brussels was chosen as the venue for the next annual 
conference, to be held in April, 1950. 


BREVITIES 


i was recently announced in South Africa that as a result 
of devaluation the total cost of four Constellations on order 
for South African Airways will be about £500,000 higher than 
was originally expected. Part of the purchase price had 
already been paid. 
* * * 

B.E.A. and Swissair have advanced the date of the intro- 

duction of their winter excursion fares to Switzerland so that 


~WWNE AIRCRAFT FUELLER 





ORNAMENT TO ANY AIRPORT : The new Thompson-Leyland 
“Tyne”’ refueller for large aircraft has a 4,009-gallon tank, 
pumping chamber and cab fabricated as a single unit. Each of 
its two pumps delivers fuel at up to 200 gal/min, and it is also 
designed to de-fuel aircraft. A ‘handsome and impressive 
appearance’ has been aimed at, and the photograph suggests 
that Thompson Bros. (Bilston), Ltd., have admirably succeeded 
in their objective. 
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they became effective on November 1st. Valid for 23 days, 
the reduced fares will be available until March 31st. Currency 
exchange rates have not affected the excursion fares, which 
are £23 between London and Geneva or Basle, and £24 to 
Zurich. The regular return fares between the United King- 
dom arfd Switzerland have been increased to £28 9s to Geneva 
and Basle (as against £27) and to Zurich £30 9s (£28 16s). 


* + * 


In Notam No. 155 the M.C.A. warns pilots against flying 
below 3,oooft in the Solent area south of the Southampton 
Control Zone in I.F.R. conditions, owing to the considerable 
amount of instrument training and test flying which takes place 
in that area. Pilots who are obliged to fly within the area 
in I.F.R, conditions are advised to contact the Southampton 
(Eastleigh) Approach Control before entering the area. in 
question. 

* * * 


In the hearing of the compensation claim made by Allied 
Airways (Gandar Dower), Ltd., against the Air Ministry, 
concluded in Edinburgh on October 25th, judgment was 
reserved. The claim was originally for the sum of £7,253 
per annum for ten years in respect of compensation for loss 
of revenue during the R.A.F. occupation and use of Dyce 
Airfield, but it was later modified to £3,500 per annum. A 
witness for the Air Ministry stated*that in his-opinion, based 
on compensation awarded in similar cases, £1,250 per annum 
would be the maximum figure. 


” * * 


On October 24th K.L.M. started a weekly service by Doug- 
las DC-4s between Amsterdam and Baghdad; it is intended 
to relieve the Amsterdam-Batavia services of Middle East 
traffic, which is mostly to and from the Kuwait airfields. Out- 
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bound flights leave Amsterdam at 1400 hr on Mondays, calling 
at Cairo shortly after midnight, at Kuwait at 0950 (Tuesday), 
and Baghdad at 1100. Since the return flight is made via 
Damascus passengers from Kuwait take the outward-bound 
flight to Baghdad, where they spend the Tuesday night at 
K.L.M.’s expense and reach Amsterdam on the Thursday 
morning. 
= "Said * * 

An opinion that the excellence of its airport and route facili- 
ties had placed Australia ahead of all other countries in the 
development of internal air services was expressed recently by 
Sir Leonard Issit, chairman of New Zealand National Airways 
Corporation. 


* * * 

The French Nord 2500 freighter recently made a successful 
first flight of 13 minutes’ duration at Melun-Villaroche. The 
Nord 2500 is regarded as competing with two Breguet designs 
in connection with a projected Government contract for 200 
medium cargo transports. 


* * * 

Air France has started a new weekly service to Munich and 
Vienna. The flight is made outward on Tuesdays and the 
return service is flown the following day. Another direct 
Paris-Vienna service, calling at Basle, leaves Paris on Fridays 
and Vienna on Saturdays. 

* * * 

That turbojet or turboprop aircraft will be used over the 
Tasman Sea route in six or seven years’ time has been pre- 
dicted by Mr. G. N. Roberts, manager of Tasman Empire 
Airways, who considers that the new Solent flying boats 
scheduled to go into service towards the middle of November 
will be the last piston-engine aircraft to be used on that route. 

* * * 

Pan American World Airways announce an increase in Euro- 
pean cargo-flights from two to three services weekly. These 
all-freight flights are designed to supplement the normal freight- 
carrying capacity of the 48 weekly passenger-flights made by 
P.A.W.A. to Europe. The company also states that in the 
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first week of October more than 7,200 people crossed the 
Atlantic by air, the largest weekly total in civil aviation 
history. 


* * * 

Q.E.A. have disclosed a profit of {104,384 for the nine 
months ended December 31st, 1948, an increase of £24,484 
on the figure for the previous 12 months. Although total 
profit was higher it was only 7.27 per cent on capital against 
15.26 per cent the previous year. This was due to an increase 
of £2,000,000 capital for the purchase of Constellations, 
£73,948 had been set aside to cover taxation. 

* * * 

The cargo section of Trans-Canada Air Lines has been 
moved from the C.N.R. Express Department’s offices at Cock- 
spur Street to 27, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1, where the new 
district traffic office is situated.. Shipments are received at the 
St. James’s Square entrance of the new office and goods are 
collected at 1630 hr for carriage to London Airport. 


* * * 

Mr, Claude Massey, the Australian Commissioner in Malaya, 
is stated to be negotiating for a simplification of visa and 
other tourist formalities between Australia and Malaya. 
Qautas Empire Airways have.expressed the hope that his 
efforts may result in the inauguration of two- to three-week 
tours on a reciprocal basis in the two countries. 


* * * * 

Sir Keith Park (South Pacific representative of the Hawker 
Siddeley Group) is reported as having said that a British jet 
airliner would soon be tested on Australian routes. He would 
not disclose which Australian airline would be responsible, but 
indicated that the aircraft would be the Avro Jetliner now 
being developed in Canada and that during the tests it would 
be used as a freighter. 

* * * 

Pan American World Airways are planning the introduc- 
tion, subject to C.A.B approval, of fare concessions for regular 
users of the West Coast-Honolulu services. Books of twenty 
reduced-fare tickets, valid for six-month periods, will cost 
$2,600, representing a total saving of $600 or $30 on each 
normal one-way fare. The tickets are transferable to members 
of the holder’s family or of his firm or organization. 


~FROM the CLUBS 


ee the West Riding Aviation Centre has been 
severely handicapped by the lack of an instructor, but 
Capt. ‘‘ Kerry ’’ Nash, Lancashire Aircraft Corporation’s senior 
pilot, has now become the Centre’s new instructor and, weather 
permitting, it is hoped to increase flying training in the 
near future. During September the flying hours were low, but 
private owners were particularly active—their movements in- 
cluded a long-distance flight to Jersey—and the membership 
has now reached a grand total of 472. Following the lifting of 
certain restrictions on catering facilities, the restaurant at 
Yeadon is now able to provide facilities for dinners, receptions 
and other functions. The Christmas dinner and dance has 


been arranged to take place on December 2ist. 





HOBBY HORSE: A pleasant impression—over the sea near the entrance 
to. Poole Harbour—of the Comper Swift owned by Mr. Ron Clear, assistant 
test pilot of Airspeed, Ltd. As mentioned recently in these pages, G-ACTF 


is one of the only two aircraft of this type still flying. 


MID ‘news of doubts and depression in the flying-club world 

it is encouraging to hear that a number of Lincolnshire 
enthusiasts have had sufficient confidence in the future to form 
a new club at Boston. To be known as the Boston Flying 
Club, it came into being as a result of a public meeting held 


on October 21st and starts with 40 members and one aircraft, 


an Auster J4. Seven members have already enrolled for flying 
instruction. The airfield, which adjoins the town, is privately 
owned, but approval has recently been received from the Min- 
istry of Civil Aviation for the laying down of a publicly 
licensed airfield. The meeting elected Mr. Richard Hardy as 
president and Mr, G. N. Snarey as hon. secretary and flying 
instructor. Mr. Snarey’s address is: Wilsford House, London 
Road, Sleaford. 


* . * 


Ts annual general meeting of the Derby Aero 
Club was held in the clubhouse on October 
23rd. The president, Mrs. J. Harben, who opened 
the proceedings, stressed the need for Government 
assistance to bring down the cost of flying, and to 
keep the clubs in existence. She went on to 
express appreciation of the efforts of the club 
committee in organizing the various flying and 
social activities during the preceding twelve 
months. The retiring chairman, Mr. F. J. Leeson, 
in his review of the year’s activities, regretted that 
there had been a falling-off in flying hours, but 
was glad to record an increase in the number of 
private owners. The Ministry of Civil Aviation 
had, he said, approved the club’s flying training 
organization for the grant of private pilots’ 


works flying clubs by two-prominent local firms, 
The Derby Aero Club was strongly represented 


ticularly at Deauville and in the Spanish Rally, 
14 members participating in the latter event. 


the Club held a very successful garden party, 
followed by a ball, in June, 
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licences, and efforts were being made to establish 


at air rallies at home and abroad this year, par- 


The © 
social side has not been neglected, and following ~ 
the normal monthly dances of the winter season ~ 
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ROYAL AUXILIARY AIR FORCE 


QUEEN'S 
SQUADRON 


A History of No. 600 (City of London) Squadron, Royal 
Auxiliary Air Force 


By JOHN YOXALL 


in a less exalted but no less use- 

ful capacity on the ground, a 
man’s affection for his unit can be a very 
real thing. It is everywhere apparent in 
Britain’s air forces, though few units, one 
feels, would be able to show so many 
instances of this affection as can No. 600 
(City of London) Squadron, R.Aux.A.F., 
which has the honour to have Her Majesty 
the Queen as Honorary Air Commodore. 

Delving into No. 600’s past records, 
time and again one comes across quite out- 
standing cases expressed either in terms of 
long-service and re-engagement or in close 
association after retirement. For instance, 
F/L. Wright, the present engineer 
officer, joined the squadron way back in 
1929 as an A.C.2; a war-time command- 
ing officer, W/C. Styles, also rose from 
the ranks; the very first members of the 
unit in 1925 (and incidentally of the whole 
R.Aux.A.F.),, No. 800,000, W. J. Worrall. 
has kept up continuous service and is now 
a corporal medical orderly in No 2,400 
L.A.A. Squadron, which is attached to 
No. 600; Sgt. O. F. Pritchard, the original 
permanent staff instructor, still visits the 
squadron on every possible occasion; and 
G/C. Peter Stewart, who was the commanding officer from 
1934 to 1937, appears still to be as much a member of the unit 
as he was while actively serving. 

The first reference to the squadron appears in Flight for 
February 26th, 1925, where it is stated that ‘‘It is almost 
certain that the headquarters of the City of London Auxiliary 
Air Force Squadron (No. 600 City of London Bombing 
Squadron) will be Finsbury Barracks. 

This choice of locality was more important to the squadron 
than ap on the surface, because it meant, among other 
things, that the new unit would come under the Lieutenancy 
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At Manston in 1926, with DH9As and Avro 504s. 





Honorary Air Commodore Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth. 


of the City of London and would therefore 
be the only Air Force unit with power to 
raise what is known as ‘‘ Trophy Tax.”’ 
The origin of this right can be traced back 
to pre-Norman Conquest days, when all 
freemen were bound to join the fyrd or 
general levy. At the end of the 16th 
century, on the authority of the ‘‘Com- 
mission of Array,’’ the bands under the 
Lieutenants became known as Trained or 
Train Bands. As time went on the 
officers of these bands found themselves 
put to great expense in providing trophies 
and other necessities. Eventually, in 
1662, the Train Bands, except in the City 
of London, became the Militia, and the 
Lieutenancy of the City of London was 
established with authority to raise £4,666 
138 4d trophy tax per month to meet 
expenses. 

All the various military Acts of 
Parliament right up to the present day 
have preserved this right, and in the 1924 
Act, which authorized the forming of ,the 
A.A.F., the City of London squadron is 
expressly included. The £4,666 13s 4d, 
which is now collected annually and not 
=e is part of the City’s General 

te 


The original establishment of the squadron in 1925, when 
it was formed, was the commanding officer, one flight com- 
mander, 20 flying and pilot officers and 157 other ranks. One 
hangar at Northolt airfield was allotted for their use and a 
number of Mono Avro 5048 were available for training. The 
operational aircraft were 400 h.p. Liberty-engined D.H.gas. 
These, of course, were left over from the 1914-18 war. 

The first C.O. was W/C. A. W. James, M.C., and F/L. the 
Hon. J. H. B. Rodney, M.C., R.A.F., was appointed as the 
regular adjutant and flying instructor. 

One of the earliest commissions granted was that of the 


At Thorney Island in 1949, with Spitfire 21s and 22s and Harvards. 
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The cockpit of the Airco D.H.YA. ‘*.....a sea of wires, landing wires, flying wires and incidence wires.” The view from a D.H.9A, 
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# Squadron Medical Officer, F/O. N. P. 
Henderson, who had. been flying Sop- 
with Pups and Nieuports with No. 60 
Squadron in the war. He, also, still 
takes an interest in the squadron 
to-day. 

In 1925 the Government purchased 
the famous Hendon airfield from 
Claude Grahame-White and at the 
end of the 1926 a move was made 
from Northolt to Hendon, where the 
squadron stayed until the outbreak of 
the Second World War. Manston (an 
airfield which was destined later to 
in 1927 and was the house the unit under very different 
C.O. from 1934 to 1938,  cifcumstances) was the venue of 
During thewarhecom- the first annual camp, and the 
manded the Air Ministry . total flying time for the first year 

War Room. was the modest figure of 208} 
hours. 

W/C. James commanded the squadron for but a short while 
and in November, 1926, handed over the reins to S/L. the 
Rt. Hon. Frederick Guest. It must be remembered that in 
those days the auxiliary squadrons did not have honorary’air 
commodores as they do now; but S/L. Guest was to command 
No. 600 from 1926 to 1931 and then become its first honorary 
air commodore, a post which he held until his death in 1937. 

Freddie Guest's affection for the squadron was unbounded. 
Part of a note to his executors reads: ‘‘. . . Would you be so 
kind as to ask the adjutant of No. 600 (City of London) 
Bombing Squadron if they will kindly scatter my ashes’ over 
the Welsh-Harp, which has been such a wonderful mark, and 
many times such a relief to squadron machines which have been 
homing in bad weather for Hendon.’’ This request was carried 
out-on April 22nd, 1937. 

After its initial year the squadron was soon under way. 
In 1927 it took part in the R.A.F. Display, and the total 
flying time for that year had ‘increased to 1,007} hours. The 
D.H.gas were last flown in 1929 and were replaced by West- 
land Wapitis with 500 h.p. Bristol Jupiter engines. The 
Wapiti was originally designed to use up an accumulation of 
spare D.H.9a wings, but these components were found to have 
deteriorated in store so badly that new wings were made by 
the Steel Wing Co.—a subsidiary of Glosters. 

In 1931, when S/L. Guest gave up active leadership of the 
squadron, S/L. S. B. Collett from No. 601 (County of London) 
Squadron took over command. Annual flying times had by 
now exceeded 1,700 hours. 

The Wapitis, with their faithful Jupiters, served the 
squadron well until March, 1933, when Hawker Hart day 
bombers were issued as the new operational aircraft. The 
Harts were in use for some eighteen months and were then 
exchanged for the Demon variant because the squadron altered 
its role from day bomber to fighter. Comparing firepower with 
that of present-day fighters, it is illuminating to recall that the 
Demon had one .303 Lewis gun firing rearward and two .303 
Vickers machine guns firing forward through the airscrew disc. 

In 1934, participation in the Hendon Display involved the 
squadron in severe loss when S/L. Collett’s aircraft stalled 
and spun in from a low altitude; F/L. R. F. G. Lea, who was 








P/O. (now G/C.) Peter 
Stewart who joined 600 


Instruction in the use of a Hucks starter, which was basically a Model 
T Ford with an extra drive taken from the gear box. 





piloting, escaped with cuts and bruises, but Collett was killed 
instantly. In memory of him, his mother, then Lady 
Mayoress of London, embroidered squadron colours which are 
now carried on ceremonial parades by order of the Lord Mayor 
of London. 

To fill the vacancy caused by the accident F/L. P. G. 
Stewart was promoted to squadron leader and given command 
of the squadron. Peter Stewart was a senior member of 600 
and had joined in the D.H.9a days. He has recorded for us 
the following impression of flying a ‘‘ Nine Ack’’; it is one 
which the present generation of Service pilots who spend the 
whole of their flying time ‘‘totally enclosed’’ will find in- 
teresting : — 

‘“The edge of the cockpit was upholstered with leather such 
as one saw in the old London hansom cabs. As one gazed 
through a sea of wires, landing wires, flying wires, and in- 
cidence wires, the view the pilot had was similar to that of 
a canary. In the centre section was a gravity tank containing 
some 20 gallons, which was fed from the main tank of 500 
gallons, which all but sat on the pilot’s knees. Two feed 
pumps were intriguing in that they were actuated by two wind- 
driven propellers in the centre section and the flow of petrol 
from the tank to the gravity tank was controlled with a three- 
way cock by the pilot. 

** The pilot had ample knowledge that the gravity tank was 
full, as not only was there an intriguing little rod with a blob 
of solder which traversed the tube some 3in long projecting 
from the top of the tank, but there was an over-flow pipe which 
threw a cloud of petrol over his head as soon as it had had 
enough. 

‘The ignition system, by modern standards, was elementary 
in that it depended on two batteries for the dual ignition 
system, and it was always advisable when throttled back to 
run on one battery only, ‘as there was always the fear that the 
batteries would be found to have run down should one be called 
on for emergency use of the engine; and for this reason, too, 
the wise pilot always kept his gravity tank filled. 

“‘On the rudder the aircraft responded quite reasonably, 
and with judicious use of the tail trim the fore-and-aft move- 
ment was quite sweet. A turn of the wheel allowed the weight 
of the engine to take charge, or vice-versa, but laterally it 
needed the strength of a Samson to move the ailerons at any- 
thing above slow cruising. 

‘*Excrescences which were stuck on the aircraft made it 
look something like a Christmas tree. There was a parachute 
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Above : Left, Squadron formation in rather murky weather during the Wapiti period. Right, S/L. Collett introduces the Lord Mayor of 


London, Sir Maurice Jenks, to the officers of his escort when opening Romford airfield in 1932. Below : Left, The Hon. J. B. Rodney, M.C., 


the first regular adjutant, and the Rt. Hon. Frederick Guest. Right, No. 600 Sqn. 
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flare tube, wireless aerial tube, generator, a large exhaust pipe 
by the side of the engine, and various other gadgets which were 
stuck on as additional requirements for a light day-bomber 
squadron. 

‘The safety equipment consisted of a broad belt, and. there 
was no-Sutton harness. There was a ring in the middle of 
the floor of the rear cockpit to which the air gunner attached 
himself by a wire before attempting to manage the elastic- 
counterbalanced Scarff gun ring. A small windscreen pro- 
vided some comfort for the pilot, but there was no heating. 

“‘The means of communication to the brave man who 
ventured into the rear seat was by means of a Gosport speaking 
tube. However, if the chap at the back happened to be on 
wireless duty, the means of communication was by a cord tied 
round his wrist, which the pilot pulled and then handed him 
hastily written notes. 

**T flew on a number of occasions as air bomber, and in 
air-to-ground firing. To move the Lewis gun, clear a stoppage 
or empty the collector box was almost a day’s work, and this 
poor fellow in Sidcot suit and flying boots, and with a para- 
chute on his stomach, had to imitate an earthworm and ooze 
himself down the fuselage in order to lie full length and gaze 
through the floor to get his eye on the bomb sight. The LB 


camera, of course, was fed on boxes of plates. Continuous 


film had not, at that time, been introduced. 

**T know of no more satisfactory feeling than a perfect three 
point landing in a 9a, when one was lucky enough to pull it 
off and did not give the elastic on the undercarriage or the 
tail-skid too much to do.’’ 

In 1935, with the international situation already tense, 
expansion of the R.A.F. was under way and training pro- 
grammes were accelerated. No. 600 put in over 2,000 flying 
hours for the first time. Lectures were given at town head- 
quarters and among other well-known names of lecturers in the 
squadron’s records are to be found those of S/L. George Reid 
(now Reid, of Reid & Sigrist), who talked on ‘‘ Instruments,”’ 
and F/L. W. E. P. Johnson (the first man ever to make a 
“blind” take-off, and now of Power Jets, Ltd.) on ‘‘ Instru- 
ment Flying.’’ 

, Keenness at that time was such that at a week-end camp 
in January no fewer than 11 officers and 81 airmen put in an 
appearance. In these days of difficult recruiting it is interest- 
ing to read of six applicants for commissions being interviewed 
and only one being selected; and of the acceptance of 10 out 
of 17 men anxious to join the ranks. 

Of a squadron which was destined to become one of the first 
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Harts in the aircraft park at the 1934 R.A.F. Display. 
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line night-fighter units, it is also of interest to record that the 
first night flying was carried out by F/O. Sweeney in the 
squadron Moth. 

It was in 1935, also, that King George V held his review of 
the R.A.F. and A.A.F. at Mildenhall and Duxford. No. 600 
were present at Mildenhall, but did not fly-over Duxford. 
Later that year they went to camp at Hawkinge. 

In the diary for the same year, P/O. R. G. Kellett is shown 
as having proceeded on May 26th to Eastchurch for an arma- 
ment course. On May 3oth it is recorded that during front- 
gun practice he mistook the target-towing motor boat for the 
target. Fortunately there. were no casualties, and little 
damage resulted. His shooting must subsequently have im- 
proved considerably, for he finished the war as a squadron 
leader with the D.S.O., D.F.C., and a Polish award to his 
credit; his bag of enemy aircraft totalled five. Until recently 
he commanded No. 615 (County of Surrey) Squadron. 

Actually the sqaadron shooting was very good, for in July, 
1935, at Sutton Bridge, the average for front-gun drogue- 
shooting was 96.3 per cent, beating the regular R.A.F. 
Squadron Nos. 29, 54 and 56, who were 88.2, 75.1 and 81.8 
respectively. One of the highest individual scores was made 
by F/O. Peter Devitt who now commands No. 615. 

The following year, 1936, saw the going of an old favourite. 
The Avro 504s were replaced as training aircraft by Avro 
Tutors. The 504 was first produced in 1912 and through the 
whole of the 1914-18 war, right up to the early 1930s, its 
variants remained the standard training types—beloved by 
all who flew them. ; 

The squadron went as usual to camp at Hawkinge while their 
deadly rivals, No. 601, were at Lympne; it is on record that 
No. 600 were bombed with ‘‘a rare variety of missiles ’’— 
some of which, one gathers, had a very high length-to-width 
ratio. 

As already recounted, the Rt. Hon. Frederick Guest died 
early in 1937 and Lord Lloyd of Dolobran became the new 
Honorary Air Commodore. He took over on August 11th and 
his keenness was such that he learnt to fly and eventually went 
solo on a Demon in April, 1938, at the age of 59. A year 
later he insisted upon having dual on a Blenheim and taking 
night-fighter instruction ! 

By the middle of 1938 S/L Lord Carlow was commanding 
the squadron, vice S/L. Peter Stewart; and a taste of the 
future came with the first embodiment, which occurred as a 
result of the Munich crisis. All the aircraft had camera-guns 
and other peace-time paraphernalia removed; guns were fitted 
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Left : Hon. Air Commodore Lord Lloyd with a group of No, 600 Sqn. officers outside the mess. Right: The squadron’s first fighter, 


the Hawker Demon. Squadron fecas ~ in peace-time were interlocking red and white triangles on each side of the fuselage, 
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Right: Call-up 1939. A group of officers outside the hangars at Hendon, Lord Carlow, the commanding officer, is on the right and is holding 
his call-up papers behind him. beft: : Waiting for something to happen. Pilots on the airfield before moving off to the war station. 
F/L. Peter Devitt, on the left, now commands No. 615 (County of Surrey) Sqn. 
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and sighted for 200 yd. No chances were taken and the 
squadron moved to its war station at Kenley. As the scare died 
down the aircrews were stood down to 12-hr readiness and later 
orders for disembodiment came through. 

Even so, affairs were moving fast. A number of pilots were 
attached to other units for conversion courses on Blenheims 
and the first Airspeed Oxford and Bristol Blenheim arrived 
shortly before Christmas, giving the squadron roughly nine 
months before war came for the pilots and ground crews to 
accustom themselves to the new aircraft, The Blenheim 1s 
had a box of four .303 Brownings fitted below the fuselage 
and this new armament qualified them as fighters. 

The last of the gun boxes was fitted on July 4th and on 
August 25th, 1939, No. 600 moved off to its war station—this 
time in earnest, and to Northolt instead of Kenley, with 16 
serviceable Blenheims. As companions at Northolt they had 
Nos. 25 and 111 Squadrons, both equipped with Hurricanes. 

Then followed a long series of ‘‘availables’’ and “‘ readi- 
nesses'’ for the day and night patrols which were shared 
between the Hurricanes and the Blenheims. It was not long, 
however, before the decision was taken to make the Blenheims 
into night fighters solely. Their two engines, greater stability 
and longer range made them more suitable than the Hurricane 
for this purpose. 

The early night-fighter patrols -were rather heartbreaking 
and the risks taken seemed out of proportion to the chance of 
success. No radar coverage existed overland and before G.C.I. 
came into use, the only overland plots of enemy aircraft avail- 
able to the controller were from the Observer Corps. The 
night fighter was plotted by radio fixes and the controller 
attempted to intercept the enemy aircraft by vectoring the 
fighter, so the Observer Corps plots of the enemy aircraft and 
the R/T plots of the fighter came together on the ops. room 
table. During the inevitable delays in the appearance of the 
plots, the controller could never have a very accurate picture of 
the actual position of either aircraft, but it was obvious to the 
fighter pilot, who, seeing distant searchlights and ack-ack 
gunfire too often knew that he was very far from the scene 
of enemy activity. 

Although there was no bombing of England during the 
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*‘ phoney *’ war which lasted until May, 1940, No. 600 had a 
strenuous time in attempting to perfect the art of night 
interception. In November, 1939, they had the first three 
aircraft to carry airborne radar. These were Bolingbrokes, 
or “‘long-nosed Blenheims,’’ and were sent on detachment 
to Manston, under conditions of absolute secrecy, to cope with 
the Heinkel 115 seaplanes which were dropping magnetic 
mines by parachute in the Thames Estuary. No great measure 
of success was recorded, owing largely to the seaplanes flying 
so low that the earth returns obscured the target. 

Shortly after Christmas the remainder of the unit joined the 
detachment at Manston and during that bitter winter the air- 
field was often unserviceable. 

Another change in command took place when S/L, Lord 
Carlow was posted to the Directorate of Intelligence (he later 
lost his life in an accident when taking-off from Predannack 
for Jugoslavia, where he was to make contact with Marshal 
Tito). S/L. Wells took over. 

The first brush with the enemy came at 0340 hr on the 
morning of May roth, when P/O. Anderson, on patrol neat 
the French coast, spotted a Heinkel 111 flying across his 
course.- Preparing to attack it, he was told by his gunner 
of another on his tail. Anderson turned, opening fire at 600 
yards and closing to 400 yards until all his ammunition was 
exhausted. Some hits were observed. He then flew below 
the Heinkel to give his gunner, L.A/C. Baker, a shot at about 
roo yards’ range. Hearing no firing, he dropped to sea level 
and returned to Manston, landing without wheels or flaps as 
the hydraulics had been shot away. The intercomm. and rear 
turret had both been hit but the gunner was unhurt. 

Later on the same day—which was that of the German 
invasion of the Low Countries—the C.O., with F/O.s Moore, 
Rowe and Hayes and P/O.s Anderson and Haine, were sent 
to attack Waalhaven airfield, Rotterdam, where enemy pafa- 
troops had landed. The story of this attack is best told by 
S/L. Norman Hayes, who was one of the very few survivors 
of this operation. He writes: — 

“‘Soon after dawn we heard from Ops that the Germans 
had started their big offensive. At about noon ‘B’ Flight 
were called to the Ops room and were briefed by W/C. Grice, 
the Biggin Hill section commander, for an attack on Waal 
haven. He told us that information had come through that 
the Germans had taken the airfield with parachute troops and 
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Blenheim back from the raid on Rotterdam. He commanded the 


that our six Blenheims were to fly there to engage any enemy 
aircraft flying in the vicinity, but if there were none we were 
to shoot-up the airfield. 

“Our C.0., S/L. Jimmy Wells, led the formation. I flew 
as No. 2 and Dick Haine as No. 3 in the first section. Hugh 
Rowe led the second section, with Roger Moore and Mike 
Anderson as Nos. 2 and 3. We crossed the Channel at 3,000- 
4,000ft, and as we approached Rotterdam we could see great 
columns of smoke from fires burning in the city. The C.O. 
put us into line astern and then led us in to attack. On the 
way in I saw no enemy aircraft in the air and apparently 
nobody else in the flight did either, as there were no warning 
shouts on the R/T. 

“‘T shot up a Jus52 standing on the airfield and as I climbed 
away to the right to follow the C.O. I saw about eight Mer1os 
about 800ft above and just peeling off on to our tails. I 
turned as hard as I could to meet the one on my tail and he 
made little attempt to follow me. I then saw a Ju52 in the 
air.and climbed to attack. As I did so I saw Hugh Rowe’s 
Blenheim go in to attack in front of me. The Blenheim was 
immediately set upon by an Merro and shot down. I con- 
tinued my attack on the Ju52,‘and, as a fire started in his 
port engine, I was myself attacked by another Mer1o. My 
Blenheim was hit but the Merro did not follow when I turned 
hard away. 

‘Petrol then began to pour into the fuselage of my aircraft 
from the starboard tanks, which had been holed, and I dived 
down to ground level to try to get home. After flying a 
minute or two I discovered that in the excitement I had set 
a reciprocal course and had to turn about and retrace my 
steps. Coming over the outskirts of Rotterdam, I saw a 
section of three Heinkel 111s flying low and crossing over in 
front of me. I turned and attacked the one on the starboard 
side from astern. I saw little result and received return fire 
from all three. After breaking off this attack I set course 
down the Belgian coast and, as I was having a little trouble 
with the petrol feed to the starboard engine, climbed to about 
15,000 before crossing the channel to Manston, None of the 
other aircraft returned.’’ 

Hayes’ gunner, Cpl. Holmes, by his able directions to his 
pilot during the fight over Waalhaven, was undoubtedly 


No. 600 Squadron’s hangar at Manston goes up in smoke during the 
Battle of Britain. 


Left : Pushing out the first Bristol Blenheim at the outbreak of war. Centre: S/L. Norman Hayes, D.F.C., who brought the only surviving 
squadron from 1946 to 1948, Right: Bristol Blenheim Is on patrol. 
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largely responsible for this one Blenheim getting back to base. 

For a couple of months No. 600 moved up to Northolt 
again but they were back at*Manston when the Battle of 
Britain started. On August 12th, 1940, the first heavy attacks 
on Manston were made, about 150 bombs being dropped. Very 
little damage either to aircraft or to personnel was done, but 
two days later one of 600’s hangars and three aircraft were 
hit. The airfield became unserviceable for night fighters and 
No. 600 were obviously in the way and unnecessarily exposed. 
A move was made, first to Hornchurch and then to Redhill. 

There followed a very discouraging period. The night 
fighter seemed quite ineffective against the German raiders. 
Interceptions appeared impossible. As an instance, on the 
night of September 5th, one pilot alone attempted 13 different 
interceptions without success, and this at a time when much 
bombing could be seen taking place. The unit was in the 
throes of changing over from Blenheims to Beaufighters— 
flying ten Blenheims at night and training to become opera- 
tional in Beaus during the day. The morale of the aircrews 
at this time was of an exceptionally high order. They were 
flying in all conditions of weather and suffering a considerable 
number of mechanical and radar failures, and getting very 
little recompense in the way of successes, In fact, the only 
‘* probable ’’ they scored was a Heinkel 111 which F/L. Prit- 
chard saw illuminated by a searchlight. He gave it two bursts 
totalling 22 seconds. Pieces were seen to fall away and the 
starboard engine caught fire. It was last seen near the sea 
off Bexhill, still on fire. 

S/L. Maxwell had by now assumed command and a move 
was made to Catterick to finish re-equipping with Beaufighters 
and to train A.I. (air interception radar) operators. The 
squadron became non-operational for two or three months 
except for four aircraft kept on detachment at Drem in case 
of. attacks against any of the northern cities. 

At Catterick they laid the solid foundation of future success. 
In the words of a squadron diarist: ‘‘We have been driven 
by our own restless minds to experiments in instrument fly- 
ing; to learning things we didn’t think were really necessary 
in the past. As a result, steadily and surely we are on the 
way, we hope, towards becoming the most knowledgeable 
bunch of night fighters in Fighter Command. Navigation is 
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Above: Left, Some of the squadron’s aircrews at Predannack shortly before leaving for North Africa. W/C. A. G. Miller, D.F.C., the 


C.O., is third from the right. Right, Sir Archibald Sinclair, who was the Honorary Air Commodore from 1942 to 1949. Below: The 


squadron’s camps rejoiced in familiar names; the two shown are Old St, and Finsbury Pavement, where Christmas dinner is being exercised, 








no longer a mystery to anyone; and what we can’t do with a 
cannon is not really worth doing.’’ So it proved. 

Early in 1941 there were further changes in command, 
W/C. George Stainforth, A.F.C., of Schneider Trophy fame, took 
over from S/L. Maxwell, and the death of Lord Lloyd in a 
London nursing home deprived the squadron of its honorary 
air commodore. Sir Archibald Sinclair was next appointed. 
March, 1941, saw the whole squadron at Drem with a detach- 
ment at Prestwick for the defence of Glasgow. It was while 
flying one of the. old Blenheims in this unlikely area that 
P/O. G. Denby scored the squadron’s first certain kill. Near 
Glasgow he got a Heinkel 111 and with it (as was afterwards 
discovered) the leader of many of the fire raids on London, 
Bristol, Swansea and Plymouth. 

A month later, to everyone’s joy, No. 600 was posted south 
once more—this time to the partly finished airfield at Colerne, 
near Bristol. Immediate success came with the destruction 
of a Ju88 over Shepton Mallet and from then on kills are 
recorded with almost monotonous regularity until the battle 
fizzled right out at the end of July, 1941. 

The spirit of No. 600 was typified by one instance at Colerne 
in May of that year. On the fifth a F/L. John Barnes turned 
7 **to do a little night fighting.’’ He was a pre-war member 
of the squadron, and this was his method of enjoying a few 
days’ leave from operational flying! 

Then followed a somewhat uneventful year. There were 
three changes in command: W/C, Pearson took over in Octo- 
ber; W/C, Miller, D.F.C., in the following April, and W/C. 
Watson four months later. The squadron had by now moved 
from Colerne and was at Predannack first and later at Church 
Fenton. Here preparations were made for going overseas, 
and on November 14th, 1942, 18 Beaufighters flew to Port- 
reach to leave again three days later on a non-stop flight to 
Gibraltar. The first aircraft left at o500 hours and all 
arrived safely at the Rock between 1o30hr and midday. The 
next day the flight was continued to Blida, in North Africa. 

Although it is such a familiar fitting to-day, in 1942 
A.I. radar was dreadfully secret—so much so that it was 
all removed from the Beaufighters before they started on their 
overseas flight, in case a forced landing in occupied or neutral 
territory should be necessary. Eight sets were flown out by 
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Fortress and, on arrival, were magn the Beaufighter 
navigators, as all the ground crews were still on the high seas 
in S,S. Orbita. 

The first aircraft was ready for ops.on November 20th and 
on the same day drew the first overseas blood for the squadron 
by destroying a Cant Z.506s over Cagliari harbour. The next 
interception was a Red Cross 5068 which was looking for the 
Italian seaplane’s crew. An attempt was made to head it 
towards Bone, but it was finally allowed to proceed on its 
mission. ; 

Night defence of Algiers was the next job to be tackled— 
this duty was taken over from No. 255 Squadron—but very few 
targets presented themselves. In fact, it seemed to become a 
habit, and a very wise one at that, for the enemy to keep away 
from any area controlled by No. 600. 

At the end of 1942 came another change of command. 
W/C. Watson was and W/C. C. P. Green, D.F.C., who 
earlier in the war had been a flight commander with No. 600, 
was flown out by Fortress to take over. 

Within a fortnight of the change a most important spell 
of duty was assigned to the unit. On January 8th, 1943, 
W/C. Green and P/O. Gillies (with G/C. .D. F. Wy. Atcherley 
as passenger), S/L. Elwell and P/O. Barker, and P/O. Crab- 
tree and Sgt. Waddell left in three Beaufighters to maintain 
the night air guard over Casablanca during the historic conference 
between Mr. Winston Churchill and President Roosevelt. Other 
crews followed. Whether the enemy had no knowledge of the 
events taking place, or whether he knew that No. 600 were 
in the area, ‘never come to light; but no raiders put in an 
appearance. When the conference ended the squadron moved 
to Setif, with a detachment of four Beaufighters at Gouberine. 

During April, 1943, the last month of the North African 
campaign, the squadron score was 18 destroyed. The final 
five were shot down within ten minutes. At 0330 hr on the 
30th, F/Sgt. Downing, with Sgt. J. Lyons as nav/rad, were 
given vectors which led them to find five Ju5zs carrying enemy 
V.1I.P.s to Italy from the trapped forces in North Africa. They 
were flying below rooft, and the Beaufighter destroyed the 
first at 0455 hr and the last at 0505. 

In readiness for the invasion of Europe from the south 
the squadron’s motor transport was raised to the fully mobile 
standard and all kit ‘‘lowered to a reduced state.’’ On 
June 23rd, ground crews left Sousse in an L.S.T. and 
arrived at Malta the following day. The Beaufighters flew 
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Above: Left, W/C. L. H. Styles, D.F.C., who joined in the ranks before the war and came back during the war as commanding officer, 


Right, Some of the aircrews in 1943: W/C. C. P. Green, D.S.O., D.F.C., is fifth from the left. All are wearing decorations. Below: Left, 


. WIC. Paddy Green does not let breakfast interfere with business. Right, S/L. F. D. Hughes, with his navigator F/O. Dixon, 








across and the squadron was established at Luga airfield. 

With No. 600 operating from Malta during the invasion of 
Sicily its list of successes became phenomenal. In the period 
July 11th to 27th no fewer than 30 enemy aircraft were 
destroyed. Here is the record:—July 11th, one Ju88; 12th, 
one He111; 13th, two Ju88, two Herr1, one Doz17 and one 
Cant Z.1007. On the 14th the destruction of an Her11 was 
witnessed by Brigadier Bowen of the 1st Airborne Division, 
who was flying with W/C. Green and F/O. Gillies to watch 
the paratroop operations at Catania. He voted it to be the 
most thrilling night he had ever had. Continuing the list of 
successes:—315th, eight Ju88, and one Ju88 damaged; 16th, 
one He111; 17th, three Her11, one Ju88 and two Cant Z.1007; 
18th, one S.M.84; roth, one S.M.82, and one Ju88 damaged; 
21st, one Ju88; 22nd, one Ju88; 24th, one Ju88; 27th, one 
Piaggio 108. 

The Sicilian campaign going so well, a move was made at 
the end of July to Cassibile, near Catania, and the score 
gradually mounted. A “‘high-spot’’ came on the night of 
August 1oth, when five Ju88s were shot down: of these, 
S/L: Hughes and his navigator, F/O. Dixon, got three in 
31 minutes. 

During the first week of the invasion of Italy across the 
straights of Messina by the Eighth Army there was no air 
opposition by night, but the landing at Salerno by the Fifth 
Army gingered things up a little and enabled the squadron to 
score its 99th and and r1ooth victories. These were obtained 
by P/O. Downing, D.F.M., and F/Sgt. Lyons, D.F.M., while 
they were ‘‘ free-lancing’’ over the bridgehead following an 
R/T. failure in the G.C.I. ship. 

The next move was by an advance party of 52 men and 20 
vehicles to the airstrip at Monte Corvino. It proved, however, 
a trifle optimistic, for German resistance proved stronger than 
expected and the strip was subjected to frequent shellings. 
Eventually the army pushed on a little and by September 25th 
the whole squadron was able to éstablish itself on the 
bridgehead. 

From then until the third week in January, 1944, proved 
a dull period. Weather and airfield conditions were so bad 
that there was no flying for days on end and practically no 
enemy activity. The first Christmas in Re-occupied Europe 
was celebrated in the old-established manner with roast turkey 
and Christmas pudding. If orange branches took the place 
of the traditional holly the substitution was apparently no 











hindrance to enjoyment, though the squadron was still under 
canvas with no heating, while there were strong gales and 
heavy rain, with snow on the hills. 

When the landings were made at Anzio with the object of 
turning the line and speeding the advance on Rome, the enemy 
air forces were stung into a little activity. Standing patrols 
were again flown and the three Ju88s destroyed on the night 
of Jan. 25th brought the overseas score to over 100. It is a 
remarkable tribute to the aircrews, ground crews and aircraft 
that for this high score only two of the squadron’s crews had 
been lost. One of them, unfortunately, was F/O. A. B. 
Downing, D.F.C., D.F.M., and his navigator, P/O. J. T. 
Lyons, D.F.C., D.F.M., who had 12 victories to their credit. 

In February, 1944, W/C. Green was promoted to Group 
Captain and posted to become O.C. No. 1 Mobile Operations 
Room, Desert Air Force, his place being taken by W/C. L. H. 
Styles, D.F.C. W/C. Green was not the only loss to the 
squadron. Many of the most experienced crews were tour- 
expired. S/L. Hughes, D.F.C. and Bar, had just left and 
such men as S/L. A. W. Horne, D.F.C., A.F.C., F/L. J. B. 
Turnbull, D.F.C. and Bar, P/O. C. F. Fowler, D.F.M. and 
Bar, who were all posted to No. 2 B.P.D. at Tunis, were 
difficult to replace. It was not surprising that the casualty rate 
went up a little. 

Over Anzio beachhead there was still some hunting to be 
had and, altogether, 32 enemy aircraft were shot down before 
the 5th Army made contact from the south. One of them was 
a Fiat C.R.42 biplane, the only one of that variety to fall to 
600’s guns. It was so slow that the attacking Beaufighter had 
to lower its undercarriage and put on 30 degrees of flap to 
avoid overshooting. 

In the late spring and early summer the front was pushed 
forward very fast, and a seabed of moves were made in quick 
succession. First to La Banca, then Voltone and on to 
Follonica. At the last-named station the G.C.I. was in a fine 
villa with a remarkable vista. The owner was still in residence 
and had three beautiful daughters. It was remarkable (recalls 
one who was there) how the aircrews all suddenly discovered a 
passionate interest in the workings of a G.C.I. station. 

It was on a patrol from Follonica, too, that a curious inci- 
dent occurred. In an action with a Ju87 near Volterra a 
Beaufighter pilot had a Baltimore of No. 13 Squadron fiy 
right across his sights. The Ju87 was seen to crash in flames; 
the Baltimore was fortunately able to make base and do a 
wheels-up landing. 

The invasion of the south of 
France brought something of a dis- 
appointment to the squadron, for, 
having been present at the invasion 
of Sicily and all the other beach- 
heads, they felt it-was almost their 
right to be present on such an occa- 
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One of the dispersal points among the olive groves of Sicily. 
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sion. Twelfth Tactical Air Command had, indeed, asked for the 
squadron, but Desert Air Force insisted upon keeping them. 
On August 25th, 1944, the 8th Army started its assault 
on Rimini and No. 600 left the 5th Army and moved over 
’ to Falconara. 

For the first month on the new front there was a fair 
amount of trade in the shape of Ju87s which were attacking 
forward troop positions at night. In eight nights 10 were 
destroyed and two damaged without loss to the squadron. 

In ember, 1944, the last move before the end of the 
war was made. It was to Cesenatico, by comparison with 
Falconara a fine, roomy and comfortable base. /C. Styles 
was posted home and W/C. A. Drummond assumed 
commands 

After Christmas the first pilots went down to Foggia to 
convert ‘to Mosquito 19s, and the New Year brought a period 
of stagnation. In January the weather was bad and only 
two enemy aircraft were seen during the whole month. Both 
were shot down: 

February proved to be the first complete month in Italy 
during which no victories were scored. Opportunities were 
nil and ‘‘intruders’’ laid on for Udine to try to catch the 
enemy at home were equally unfruitful. A good deal of flying 
was done on the new Mosquitoes. 

March proved to be another blank, and in April, the last 
month of the war, only on three occasions did the enemy 
put in an appearance at night. On one of these $/L. Ham- 
mond destroyed an Fwrgo—the squadron’s last victory of 
the war. 

News of the capitulation was received quietly. There were 
celebrations, of course, but the news had been expected for 
so long that it came’ somewhat as an anti-climax. In fact, 
to judge from the writings of a diarist at the time, No, 600 
seemed more concerned about adding golf to the list of 
squadron sports. Total equipment, one club and two balls. 

A week after the war. ended a move was made to Campo- 
formido, near Udine, where a month earlier the squadron had 
been intruding. Here they practised formation flying for the 
D.A.F. fly-past which took place on May 28th. 

From then on, until it was reduced ‘‘to number only’’ on 
August 21st, 1945, the squadron was a unit without a B 
The bottom had fallen out of its world. The last flights were 
made by W/C. Drummond, F/L. Clark, F/L. Taylor and P/O. 
Leech when they took up visitors from the Honourable Artillery 
Company—the squadron’s companions at Finsbury Barracks. 
The Mosquitos then went to No. 256 Squadron. 

Farewell parties were held in all messes on the night of 
August 17th, finishing up with a midnight game of volley ball 
by the aid of a Chance light. W/C. Drummond left to com- 
mand No. 114 Squadron. Funds were distributed, tents were 
struck and, except as a number, one of the greatest night 
fighter squadrons ceased for a while to exist. 

It is appropriate here to include an appreciation by S/L. 
Hughes, D.F.C. and two Bars, who was one of the squadron’s 
most successful pilots (he is now at Fighter Command) :— 






Decorations awarded up to the cessation of hostilities 


GEORGE CROSS.—Flying Officer A. Tollemache. 

DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER.—Wing Commander C. P. Green, 

Pilot icer Harvey. 

SECOND BAR TO THE D.F.C.—Squadron Leader Hughes. 

BAR TO THE D.F.C.—_Wing Commander a Squadron Leader 

Hughes. ing Officers Dixon, Turnbull and Gillies. 

DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS.—Squadron Leaders Pritchard, Boyd, 

Horne, Bailey and Burke. Flight-Lieutenants Clegg, Hanus, Paton, Hilken, 

Thompson, Whaley and Rees. Flying Officers Hayes, Woodward, Di 

Gillies, Mellersh, Turnbull, Roberts, . Tate, McAnulty, 

Downing, Ritchie, Beaumont, Bartlett, Brewer and Judd. Pilot Officers 

ee ramer, Denby, Wicksteed, Thompson and Lyons. Warrant Officer 
jarrop. 

BAR TO THE D.F.M.—Flight Sergeant Fowler. 

DISTINGUISHED FLYING MEDAL.—Flight Downing, Fowler, 

Lyons and Wint. Sergeants Holmes, Owen, McAllister and Parkinson. 

lie Lieutenant Clennet. Warrant Officers Nicholson and 

n. 

















RAILWAYS SHIPPING 





Dest. | Prob.| Dam.| Dest.| Dam.| Dest. Dam. Dest. Dam. 





165 13 34 16 IS | 3 locos. 10 trains | One “‘i’’| One “4” 
| fie 
20 trains 



































Enemy Targets : No. 600 Squadron’s final score. 


** After so long it is not easy to pick any one incident for 
detailed account. Rather is it better to set out one or two 
lasting impressions which jump readily to the memory. 

‘‘The squadron operated in conditions varying from the 
snow of Setif and the mud of Souk el Khemis to the searing 
heat of Sicily and the thunderstorms of Italy. One remembers 
with affection the model tented camp at Setif, the railway 
station dispersal at Souk el Khemis, the mosquito and fly 
plague at Bone, the stone buildings and petrol-can blast bays 
of Malta, the vineyard in Sicily and the orange. grove at 
Salerno. 

‘*On the flying side, there were grim early days at Maison 

Blanche {Algiers) when the aircraft, flown out from U.K. 
without their A.I. radar equipment and useless as night 
fighters, suffered damage and destruction whilst ground-borne 
during enemy night raids. One remembers the period when we 
reckoned we were just keeping pace with the enemy produc- 
tion of Piaggio 108 four-engined bombers, and F/Sgt. Down- 
ing’s dawn action in which he shot five Ju52 transports into 
the sea—and had his own aircraft damaged by a type who 
hung out of a window firing-a tommy gun. There followed 
some extremely well-planned enemy attacks on Bone, which 
were difficult to combat, and then that fantastic first week of 
the assault on Sicily, when the squadron notched 25 ‘kills,’ 
_— dl the C.0., W/C. ‘Paddy’ Green, and his navigator, 
F/L. 
F/L. John Turnbull, R.C.A.F., and F/Sgt. Fowler—nor. will 
one ever forget the cheers of the ground crews when Turnbull 
got a.perfect ‘flamer’ right over the camp at Cassibile‘ 
Syracuse. 

‘* Outstanding was the G.C.I. control by S/L. J. L. Brown 
(‘Brownie’) and others, such as that which presented the 
writer and F/O. Laurie Dixon with three Ju88s during a 
night attack with incendiaries on the day fighter airfields 
near Catania, and F/L.s Newhouse and Tate with a similar 
bag over the Salerno beaches. 

‘But most of all, perhaps, one remembers the terrific morale 
and devotion to duty of the ground crews, and their amazing 
powers of improvization under working conditions which were 
at times quite appalling. The spoils of war were there for 
the taking but, without their untiring efforts, the story of 
600’s Mediterranean journey would have been quite different.” 


In July, 1946, the squadron was re-established as a day- 
fighter unit under the command of S/L. Norman Hayes, the 
Rt, Hon. Sir Archibald Sinclair still remaining as the honorary 
air commodore. Flying was resumed and the aircraft main- 
tenance looked after by the permanent staff. Recruiting for 
Auxiliary personnel started in November, 1946, and at the 
time of writing there is only one vacancy for an officer and 
30 for other ranks, 

Headquarters remained at Finsbury Barracks, but Hendon 
was no longer suitable for modern fighters and the squadron 
now shares Biggin Hill with the County of Surrey Squadron. 

S/L. Hayes gave up command in - of last year and 
handed over to S/L. D. E. Proudlove, who served for much 
of the war in No. 91 Squadron of Fighter Command. 

In July, No. 600 was 


- accorded the signal honour “+, present commanding officer, 


of Her Majesty the Queen 


rag Sp the appointment S/L. D. E. Proudiove. : 
as the 





mand is told elsewhere in 
this issue. 5 
Since the war the train- ite 
ing aircraft have been eee 
Spitfire 14s and Harvards 
and the operational types 
Spitfire 21s and 22s. 
——- the a month two 
am 1s have appeared 
on psa enor fn sign of 
good things to come. 
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eg Gillies (including four in one sortie), and six by . 
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GLIDER 


—and Back Again : 
Convertible, Powered 
Version of the Chase 


Avitruk 


LITTLE-KNOWN American §air- 
craft manufacturing concern, 
formed in 1943 to undertake the 
development and production of assault 
cargo aircraft to: the designs of Michael 
Stroukoff, is the Chase Aircraft Company 
of West Trenton, New Jersey. Its ex- 
periments led to the appearance, at the 
end of 1947, of the YCG-r8A, or Avi- 
truk, which incorporated many of the 
recommendations made by the U.S.A.F. 
in the light of operational experience of 
cargo- and troop-carrying gliders, and 
the design was laid down with a view to 
the eventual installation of two detach- 
able Pratt and Whitney R-2000 engines.. Seven YCG-18A 
gliders were supplied to the U.S.A.F. and the powered version, 
designated YC-122, has been undergoing acceptance and 
development trials at Wright Field. 

The YC-122 is basically a short-range aircraft for the trans- 
portation of forward-based engineer groups, troops, bulky cargo 
and for the wide variety of other uses to which a medium-sized 
utility transport with short landing, take-off and simple loading 
characteristics can be put. A straightforward, powered con- 
version of the YCG-18A, the structure of the YC-122 is a com- 
bination of steel tube and duralumin skin. The loading of 
cargo, including “vehicles, is facilitated by the provisicn of a 
hydraulically operated ramp-type door. 

The cargo floor is built close to the ground, and the ramp 
section, which extends the full width of the cargo compart- 
ment, can be used for loading at any intermediate position 
from the ground. The square-section fuselage provides an 
unobstructed cargo compartment and the floor is capable of 
supporting a uniformly distributed load of 500 lb/sq ft. Two 
treadways are provided which will withstand a wheel load of 
4,100 lb at any point along their entire length. The cargo 
floor is strengthened by transverse beams and longitudinal 
Teinforcing webs. The compartment measures 31ft 8}in long x 
7ft 8in wide x 6ft Gin high. As a troop carrier, the aircraft 
Provides accommodation for thirty fully equipped troops in 
three rows of ten individual-jump seats. 

The engine nacelles can be detached quickly for reconverting 
the machine into a glider; only four bolts hold each nacelle 
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(Above). The Chase YCG-I8A Avitruk glider as supplied to 
the U.S.A.F. and (left) the powered version—designated 
YC-122—now under development; the nacelles can quickly 
be removed to reconvert the machine to a glider. Below is 
an impression of a rather larger (and ‘cleaner ’’) develop- 
ment, the XC-123, due to begin flight tests shortly. 






assembly to the wing. The company hopes to sell the YC-122 
to commercial freight carriers, and a tentative price of £75,000 
has been mentioned. 

A somewhat larger and heavier assault transport which was 
due to commence flight-testing recently is the XC-123. 
Powered by two*2,too h.p. Pratt and Whitney R-2800 engines, 
the XC-123 follows the same basic configuration as the YC-122 


but lacks the austere lines of the earlier aircraft. All-metal 
construction is employed and a retractable nosewheel under- 





carriage is fitted. W. G. 
CHASE YC-1i22 
Dimensions 
Span aie a ots ics - po a as hog ... 86fe 4in 
Wing area : dee oad “ ; -_ He ; 706.5 sq ft 
Length ... he nl one : ie fax raat aaa ... S6ft Zin 
Height ... os ra ah ase aes aii ioe a «.. 21ft 4in 
Weights 
Weight empty ... Seis , 19,090Ib 
All-up weight oa ie ane 31 ,000Ib 
Performance 

Sea-level max. speed Fee ; “Ue ... 240 m.p.h. 
Cruising speed ... aa ios ; i * x : ... 205 m.p.h. 
Stall (Lower off) so be ead Rae ee nels end --« 67 m.p.h. 
S.L. rate of climb (1,100 h.p.eachenginc) ... te _ cam 1,550 ft/min 
Service ceiling ... ne = a a ies ..  25,000fc 
Ceiling on one engine... 3 phe at 8,000ft 
Range with 8,000Ib cargo (opt. S.L. cruising) 1,009 mile 
Take-off over 50ft screen was Pe , e. “e pe ; 1 ,000ft 
Landing do. (with reversed airscrews) ae : — ve hon 1,000frc 
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Proteus Turboprop 
Development Satisfactory 


But Behind Schedule 

















Y i YHAT the first flight of the prototype Princess flying 
boat (S.R.45) will be delayed for a few months because 
the time taken to develop the Proteus power units 

had been under-estimated was the gist of a joint announce- 

ntent made recently by the Bristol and Saunders-Roe com- 
panies. The coupled turboprops are expected to be about 
nine months late in delivery to the aircraft manufacturers, 
but steps are being taken to reduce subsequent delay before 
taxying and flight trials of the flying boat by completing 
all installation details in advance with the aid of facsimile 
power units. As a result, the first flight will probably not 
be more than six months behind the target date. It is 
hoped, in fact, that the first Princess will fly in the late 
summer of 1951, the power units having been delivered 
during the previous April. 

In all probability the time of delivery of the three air- 


Right : The single Bristol Proteus turbo- 
prop. It has an axial and centrifugal 
compressor, eight combustion chambers 
and two separate axial-flow turbines. 
Ten Proteus—eight paired and two 
separate—will power the Princess boats. 


Below: A unit of the Proteus which 
has proved most satisfactory, the re- 
duction gear is of compound epicyclic 
type with ratio of 11.1 or 11.9 to I. 
Eight torquemeter cylinders balance 
the load on the fixed gear. 
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craft for service—reportedly on Empire routes for a start— 
will be unaffected by the late arrival of the prototype 
power unit. The powered flying controls are already being 
proved in flight on a Sunderland, and a complete wing 
section will be sent to Bristol for engine installation and 
preliminary running tests. These arrangements, together 
with the plans for advancing installation details mentioned 
above, will all help to bring forward the date of the maiden 
flight of the first Princess boat. 

Since the early Whittle gas turbines were built, a great 
deal of mechanical complication has necessarily been added 
in order to obtain the efficiency and low fuel consumption 
essential for commercial operation. | Aerodynamic com- 
plication results from the need for a high compression-ratio 
and in the case of an airscrew-driving turbine, such as 
the Theseus, it is particularly apparent. The Bristol com- 


pany have set themselves an ambitious 
task upon which, in spite of the disap- 
pointment of this delay in delivery, 
good progress is being made. It is 
hoped and believed that sy the time 
the Proteus units are ready for com- 
mercial operation the fuel consumption 
will compare favourably with that of 
current large piston-engines under 
similar operating conditions. Pro- 
visional figures are quoted below. 
The main units are all behaving well 
on test. Dr. S. G. Hooker, of the 
Bristol Aeroplane Company, said re- 
cently: ‘‘We have a very good com- 
pressor and the turbines are at last 
looking right.’’ There had been no 
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Progress of the Princesses : . ° 


trouble with reduction gears and no trouble was anticipated 
with the common gear boxes of the paired units. One reason 
for this, he pointed out, was the free-turbine design in 
which the gas-generator section was mechanically separate 
from the power turbine and airscrew drive. Secondary 
problems of development which still needed to be cleared up 
concerned labyrinth seals, combustion-chamber life and oil 
scavenging. Certain details of the air intakes had also to 
be settled. One of the results of faulty oil-sealing was 
the fouling by oil (and dust) of the compressor blades. 
As all compressors were extremely sensitive in the matter 
of blade profile and finish, the outcome was a reduction in 
efficiency. 

Proteus turboprops will fly first in a Lincoln test-bed ; 
the gas-producer section—a development turbojet known 
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as the Phoebus—has already undergone extensive air test- 
ing inside the bomb bay of a Lancaster. Coupled units 
will not have been flight-tested before installation in the 
Princess boats. 

The Proteus was described in detail in Flight of August 
18th. It first ran in January, 1947, and was specifically 
designed for commercial operation at_30,000-40,o0o0ft and 
in aircraft capable of cruising between 300 and 400 m.p.h. 
Preliminary basic performance data are given in the table 
below. 





Sea level Static 350 m.p.h. at 35,000ft 





Airscrew shaft h.p. ... 3,200 1,260 
Jet thrust 800 560 
Spec. fuel consumption 0. = aes h.p./ 0.510 Ib/e.h.p./hr 
Compressor r.p.m. ... 10,000 
Power turbine r.p.m. 10, 700 10,700 





. 








INDIAN EXPRESS 


Latest Version of the Constellation for Air-India International 


OTWITHSTANDING comparatively bad visibility over 

almost the entire route, many of thé larger cities of 

Northern England were ‘afforded a glimpse of the first 
Lockheed Constellation, L-749A, to be flown in Britain when 
Air-India International gave a two-hour demonstration flight 
last Friday, October 28th. Maratha Princess, as the aircraft 
has been named, is equipped with 40 sleeperette-type seats and 
was commanded on Friday’s flight by Capt. K. Bhore, the 
general manager of Air-India and Air-India International. The 
flight was made at 2,oooft and at a low cruising speed of 175 
knots, so that spectators on the ground might easily view the 
aircraft. Conditions at London Airport at the end of the flight 
necessitated a landing under G.C.A. control. The passengers 
—among whom was a member of the staff of Flight—were im- 
pressed by the extremely efficient soundproofing of the main 
compartment and with the almost complete absence of vibration 
throughout the aircraft. 

The most noteworthy differences between the L-749A and 
previous marks of Constellation are seen in the new design of 
the airscrew blades and the 5,000-lb increase in maximum take- 
off weight, of which 4,800 lb represents an increase in payload. 
The Curtiss Electric 830 airscrew blades permit the use of 
lower cruising r.p.m. and a greater range of engine-operating 
conditions. Although no definite improved performance figures 
have as yet been announced, A.I.I. pilots state that the new 
airscrews have conferred better climb characteristics and an 
improved cruising speed at low altitudes, though they are of 
the opinion that the airscrews are slightly less efficient at 
higher altitudes. Greater fuel economy is also expected to be 
shown when operational data have been accumulated. 

Externally, the aircraft presents an even cleaner aspect than 





The fitting of Curtiss Electric 830 airscrew b‘ades has led to 
increased performance at lower altitudes. 
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The sleeperette-type seats in the Maratha Princess are designed 
to give a comfortable reclining position for long journeys. 
The leg-rest attachment can be seen. 


before, as the carburettor air intakes have now been fitted 
inside the N.A.C.A. cowlings, with a resultant decrease in para- 
sitic drag. The autopilot has been modified so that a steady 
course is now held by use of ailerons instead of rudder, and 
changes have also been made in the pressurization system to 
permit manual control of the aftercooler scoop, the auxiliary 
vent exit and the refrigerator by-pass valve. The refrigerating 
equipment is now operable even when the aircraft is on the 
ground. Additionally, the radio officer’s seat is now facing aft 
in order to give him a more advantageous position when 
operating his key. 


Safety Measure 


An increased degree of safety is provided by the installation 
of hold-inspection covers in the floors of the galley and main 
passenger compartment respectively ; on removal of the covers 
a specially designed optical system presents an illuminated 
image of the complete baggage area of the aircraft, and any 
outbreak of fire or movement of the baggage stowed in the hold 
can thus be easily detected. 

Maratha Princess is being used to operate a weekly express 
service—the first flight of which took place last Sunday, Octo- 
ber 30th—between London and Bombay, with an intermediate 
stop at Cairo. The flights are being completed in 21 hr 35 min 
elapsed time, of which a total of 20 hr 5 min is spent in the 
air; the improved Constellation now permitting a full load to 
be carried over the whole distance. 

Although it is the first of its kind to be flown in Great 
Britain, the Maratha Princess is not the only L-749A operating 
on this side of the Atlantic, K.L.M. having recently put into 
service an aircraft of similar specification. Air-India Inter- 
national expect to take delivery of another L-749A early in 
1950. 
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GAS-TURBINE FUEL SYSTEMS 


Design and Operation of the Major Components 


By W. A. ANDREWS, B.Sc., A.C.G.I. 


NLIKE a piston engine, a simple jet unit requires 
no mixture control for steady running. The sole 
function of its fuel-control” system is to provide 
simple handling, having first ensured that the fuel is 
delivered in an efficiently combustible state. The principal 

objectives may be detailed as follows: — 
(1) To supply a well-atomized and distributed spray to 

the combustion chambers. 
(2) To provide the pilot with a single lever to control the 
gas turbine, and to ensure full useful travel of that 
lever at all times. 


and idling at_40,o0oft, corresponding to a burner pressure 
range of 144:1. This entails very high burner pressures 
at sea level if sufficient pressure is to be available for good 
atomization at the lowest flows, so that a compromise jg 
necessary. The desirability of minimizing the pressure 
range from the two viewpoints of reduced pump loading 
and of improved combustion at low flows is becoming 
more evident as operating altitudes are increasing. With 
this in mind, several types of composite burner have been 
designed, and examples are shown diagrammatically in Figs, 

2 and 3. The Lubbock burner, used 





(3) To prevent running at any 


undesirable condition. |’ a previous article (‘ Flight,’ October 20th), 

the author discussed the primary factors 

governing the design of contro! systems for 

In the present contribution 

he reviews the operating princibles of the 
major control-system components 


The quality, shape, and nature of 
the spray required are dependent to a 
great extent on combustion-chamber 
design, but certain generalizations can 
be made. The spray must be easily 
ignited, and rapid in burning, so that 


gas turbines. 


on the Rolls-Royce Welland during 
the war, utilizes a plunger to increase 
the swirl-slot length as pressure in- 
creases. The result is an approxi- 
mately linear relationship between 
flow and pressure. A more recent 
unit is the Lucas Duplex burner, in 
which a helical pilot swi:T is combined 





complete combustion takes place 
before the hot gases have moved very 
far downstream of the point of ignition. The shorter this 
distance, the shorter the length of the combustion chamber 
needed to burn all the fuel upstream of the turbine. For 
rapid burning, the fuel must be either (a) vaporized or 
(b) broken up into small particles, so as to present a large 
surface area to the flame, and allow thorough mixing with 
the air. It must also be distributed evenly in the com- 
bustion chamber if uniform mixing is to occur. 

Vaporizing burners depend upon the flame for their 
operation, so they must be accompanied by auxiliary or 
pilot burners for starting. Burners have been devised in 
which use is made of the scent-spray principle, but they 
have the disadvantage of needing an air-feed pressure above 
compressor delivery pressure, which is the highest in the 
engine. The majority of British units are fitted with 
burners of swirl-atomizer type. Examples are those fitted 
to Rolls-Royce Derwent and Nene. In the simplest of 
these (Fig. 1), fuel supplied at high pressure passes through 
tangential or helical passages into a swirl chamber, and 
thence through the final orifice. The inlet pressure is con- 
verted into a high-velocity swirl at the outer diameter of 
the swirl chamber, which is about four times the final 
orifice diameter. Consequently, on the free-vortex prin- 
ciple, the angular velocity is increased in inverse proportion 
to the square of the radius from the axis, and sufficient 
tangential velocity is attained at the final orifice to break 
up the fuel into small particles. The particles emerge 
tangentially to the orifice in the form of a conical spray. 
On the axis of the swirl chambers and final orifice an air 
core forms, and the cone is therefore hollow. 

A burner of this type behaves like a fixed orifice with a 
low discharge-coefficient, in that pressure is proportional 
to the square of the flow. A typical gas turbine operates 
over a flow range of about 12:1 between I.C.A.N. take-off 


with a tangential main swirl in a 
common chamber. The pilot deals 
with the low flow-range, above which a “‘ pressurizing 
valve’’ (Fig. 4) admits fuel to the main passages, which are 
naturally larger and offer less restriction. The pilot 
imparts swirl to the sluggish main fuel on first opening 
the pressurizing valve, until sufficient main flow has been 
reached for self-maintained atomization. 

Most gas turbines have a number of combustion 
chambers, each incorporating a burner, and these burners 
must be accurately matched. Therein lies one of the main 
production difficulties. Machining limits must be extremely 
small, particularly because of the accumulative effect. of 
dimensional errors. The ultimate criterion must always be 
a rig test, and in order to comply with the schedule limits 
it 1s usually quickest to employ selective assembly, or, 
alternatively, hand-lapping methods in the final stage. 

Passing on to the second objective, the provision of 
single lever control, it is best to begin with the subject of 
pumps. The fuel consumption of a jet unit is very high at 
low altitudes, and it is at these conditions that fuel pres- 
sures are at a maximum. The pump used must therefore 
be of large capacity and sturdy design. Two main types 
have been employed to date—the gear pump and the multi- 
pistoned cam-plate pump. The former delivers a constant 
supply at given speed, whereas the latter may be variable. 
Most early gas turbines in this country, e.g., the Rolls- 
Royce Welland, used fixed delivery pumps with altitude- 
controlled spill. Better known to-day is the Lucas variable- 
stroke, seven-piston, rotary pump, a diagrammatic view of 
which is shown in Fig. 5. From a control point of view, 
the important feature is that the stroke may be reduced 
to near zero by bleeding a small amount of fuel from the 
servo chamber—about 2 to 3 per cent of the maximum 
delivery. This is the means of control. 

Considering first the fixed-delivery-type pump, it is 
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Figs. |—3: Simple burner and two composite types: The Simplex, Lubbock and Lucas Duplex. 
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evident that under 
most operating con- 
ditions a large per- 
centage of the delivery 
must be by-passed 
back to pump inlet. 
Thus at least one of 
the controls must be 
capable of handling 
a large spill-flow, and 
must therefore be a 
correspondingly large 
unit. The . simplest 
arrangement would be 
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a constant - pressure MANIFOLD pene NX i 
relief valve in the 

pump delivery-line, pi orQaner YU 

with a manually MANIFOLD Lisey 

operated _ restriction, | at 
between the pump STITT TIO, 
and burner, to act as 

a throttle. Reduction gig ae ay So 

in flows under alti- 

tude conditions could Fig.. 4. Diagrammatic view of 


pressurizing valve. 


then be effected by 
modifying the relief- 
valve spring load, or introducing a variable into the 
throttle. The Welland incorporated a relief valve with 
nacelle-pressure-controlled loading. This was the Ricardo- 
designed ‘‘ barostat.’’ A servo system was incorporated to 
convert capsule travel into spring loading. 

In a pump of the Lucas type the only flow required for 
control is the small pump-servo spill. A small valve 
between its servo chamber and inlet is sufficient. In the 
barometric pressure control, shown in Fig. 5, a Lucas half- 
ball-type valve is operated by a lever subject to moments 
from a spring, an evacuated capsule and a pressure piston. 
The capsule measures nacelle pressure; the piston measures 
pump pressure. The unit is arranged to be in equilibrium 
when 

Pp=C; +C.P, a aa ae 
where p,=pump pressure, 

P, =nacelle pressure, 

C,, C, are constants. 

At this condition the half-ball valve is on the point of 

opening. Since only a small opening is required to control 

the stroke, the unit will control very closely to equation (i). 

With this unit a restriction between pump and burners 
serves as a throttle for r.p.m. control, and the fall of pump 
pressure maintains the travel at altitude. If the pressure 
piston is replaced by a similar arrangement measuring 
throttle pressure drop Ap, equation (i) becomes: 

Ap=C,+C,P, ad * ra ae 


(i) 


(ii) 
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Here the operation is similar. The two main differences are 
that now the delivery to the engine is independent of 
burner restriction, and that pump pressure is a constant 
amount above burner pressure at fixed P,. The latter 
fact helps to ‘increase pump life, since pump pressure 
reaches its maximum only at full throttle. The Lucas 
‘* flow control’’ operates on this principle. 

Substitution of blower pressure P, for nacelle pressure in 
either of the above controls gives another possibility for 
scheduling, and in either application reduces pump pressure 
at part throttle. 

Ideally, a scheduling control should be responsive to both 
pressure and temperature in the nacelle. The requirement 
at constant r.p.m. is of the form— 

R= Pf (23) 4 ne . 
where F=fuel consumption, 
P,=nacelle pressure, 
T,=nacelle temperature. 

A nacelle temperature (T,) force can easily be introduced 

into any of the systems mentioned by using another cap- 
100 sule, but the 
complication in- 
volved in ar- 
ranging this to 
multiply the P, 
forces makes it 
a questionable 
advantage. A 
reasonable ap- 
proximation is 
given to the 
ideal by any of 
the previous 
systems men- 
tioned, and dif- 
ferences from 
the ideal show 
up merely as 
differences in 
9 Pilot’s lever 
position for the 
same f.p.m. on 

Fig. 6. Fuel consumption and blower different days. 

pressure for typical gas turbine at Maximum speed 

standard conditions. of the power 
unit is in any 
case under the overriding control of a governor. 

Stability is an important factor, rather beyond our pre- 
sent scope, but part of the problem can be illustrated by 
reference to Fig. 6. Lines of constant fuel-flow (Foc P,) 
cut the consumption line at a considerable angle, so that 
there is a large correction applied against small deviations 
from the running point. Lines of fuel-flow proportional 
to blower pressure (Foc P,) are more nearly parallel to the 

consumption line so that the correction is 
less. Due to this effect, a nacelle- 
pressure-basis control is less tiable to 
swinging on r.p.m. than one using blower 
pressure. 

The above remarks are based on 
r.p.m. scheduling, which is so far uni- 
versally adopted in this country. Cer- 
tain arguments can be raised for 
choosing jet-pipe or flame temperature 
as the quantity to be controlled. 
If this is desired, the requirement equation 
(iii) remains the same except for a change 
in the function f. The general problem is 
unaltered. 

TO An alternative to scheduling is direct 
SHUT-OFF control, in which the throttle selects 

COCK UNIT . . . 

AND BURNERS 40 f.p.m., jet-pipe temperature, -or 
other parameter, and the system auto- 
matically adjusts the fuel supply until 


(iii) 
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\ SERVO bas ct NON-RETURN VALVE the selected value is obtained. This 

FUEL PUMP CHAMBER system is generally adopted in America. 

One of the problems involved in 

Fig. 5. Layout of fuel system (for Rolls-Royce Derwent 5) utilizing the Lucas its use is that -stability is usually 


variable-stroke pump. 
D 15 


obtained at the expense of rate, as 
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GAS-TURBINE FUEL SYSTEMS ... 
in the well-known bob-weight governor. The effect 


of this rate is, in most cases, to cause an increase in the 
controlled parameter with altitude. Some form of correc- 
tion is therefore desirable, and this may be (a) a deliberate 
counter-error scheduled into the system; (b) a direct com- 
pensation related to fuel flow; or (c) a complete rough- 
scheduling system overridden by the direct control If the 
second of these is used, a time-lag must be introduced to 
maintain the instantaneous rate, for stability. The com- 
plete rough-scheduling system has the advantages that it 
limits the duty of the direct system, and also provides 
a separate system for use in emergency. It does, however, 
considerably enlarge the fuel system. 

Passing on to our third objective, we can list the main 
conditions to be avoided as: excessive r.p.m.; excessive 
flame temperature; and extremely low idling speed. 

The maximum r.p.m. is limited by a top-speed governor, 
one form of which is shown in the Lucas pump (Fig. 5) 
where a centrifugal pressure difference proportional to 
(r.p.m.)?, derived from radial drillings in the rotor, is 
applied to a spring-loaded diaphragm. -A tappet on the 
diaphragm lifts a half-ball valve in the pump servo system, 
thereby limiting the speed to that required to move the 
diaphragm. The scheduling system used with this pump on 
British engines provides a correction on the rate. 

Top-speed governing, indirectly, gives a measure of 
flame-temperature limitation. If required, a closer limit 
can be imposed by direct control. Owing to the high 
flame-temperatures, it is a convenient approximation to 
control jet-pipe temperature, which is lower, but related. 
This has been done by use of an electrical bridge system 
incorporating a thermocouple in one arm, the out-of-balance 
signal being employed to operate a variable in the fuel 
supply. Mechanical systems have also been devised, using 
differential expansion as a measure of temperature. 

What has been said about rate correction and stability 
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on r.p.m. control applies in the main to temperature 
governing. The necessity for temperature control is debat- 
able, since much can be done by r.p.m. scheduling to keep 
within temperature limits. Moreover, the temperature 
distribution across the airflow in any gas turbine is never 
absolutely uniform, so that some degree of compromise is 
necessary in any case. British units in service do not at 
present employ temperature controls, responsibility being 
imposed on the pilot not to exceed a given limit at the 
particular conditions when the scheduling might make it 
possible. 

The dangers of too low an idling speed, particularly at 
altitude, are flame-extinction, overheating, and difficulty 
in pulling away. At extreme altitudes the range of air-to- 
fuel ratio consistent with combustion at low air-flows is 
reduced. This implies a limit on minimum idling speed 
if sufficient overfuelling for reasonable acceleration is to be 
possible without overheating or flame extinction due to 
over-richness. 

There also exists a minimum steady r.p.m. at which the 
unit wiil run. If speed falls below this, the r.p.m. will 
slowly fade out and gas temperatures will rise rapidly. All 
these ill-effects can be avoided by imposing a limit on mini- 
mum fuel-flow. Such a limit may be inherent in the 
control system, but this is unlikely. A simple idling con- 
trol is the Lucas minimum burner-pressure control seen in 
Fig. 5. Fuel is supplied from pump delivery into a capsule 
chamber. ‘The capsule controls a half-ball valve, throttling 
the inlet, to maintain the chamber pressure constant. A 
reducing non-return valve between the chamber and the 
burner pressure line ensures a minimum burner pressure 
and consequently a minimum idling flow. 

[In the preceding article on this subject the root quantity of 
equation IV included a multiplication sign instead of a plus 
sign. It should have read F=/--1140+760P,. Also, the 
author points out, in the second paragraph of col. 2, p. 513, 
he should have used the words ‘‘system flow number’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘ throttle flow number.’’—Ep.] 


AMERICA'S OFFICIAL HISTORY-—II 


‘The Army Air Forces in World War II.’’: Volume two: 
““ Europe—Torch to Pointblank.’’ Published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press ($6.00), and in Britain by the Cam- 
bridge University Press (48s). 897 pp. 

HEN we reviewed Vol. I of this official history of the 
U.S.ASA.F. at war (Flight, May 26th, 1949), we com- 
mended its honesty and absence of bunk. Vol. II, which 
carries the story of the Air Force’s part in the war in Europe 
up to the end of 1943, enhances that opinion. In fact, the 

Editors’ determination to tell ‘‘ the truth, the whole truth and 

nothing but’’ has gained for this volume an unfortunate 

notoriety, for it contains revised figures for the number of 

German fighters shot down by American air gunners in their 

early battles with the Luftwaffe which prove that ‘‘ Eighth 

Air Force claims were far more exaggerated than even their 

severest critics had assumed.’’ They show, for example, that 

in the October, 1942, raid on Lille, two enemy fighters were 
destroyed, not 102 as originally claimed. 

The revised figures have been published, unfortunately, by 
the Press on both sides of the Atlantic, without any attempt 
to explain the impossibility of accurately assessing victories 
during Combat. The Editors of this history are guilty of no 
such neglect. They point out that ‘‘ It was hard for crews in 
a large formation to determine which bomber had been respon- 
sible for a destroyed German plane, so that each gunner who 
had fired at the enemy fighter from a reasonable range was 
likely to claim it.’’ They add, also, that ‘‘the promised award 
of a decoration for his first kill did little to dissuade him. from 
the not unnatural belief that it had been his bullet which had 
scored.”’ 

This over-estimation of German losses was undoubtedly 
serious: it might easily have been fatal, for it was realized by 
October, 1943, that, while the cost of the American daylight 
offensive was proving almost disastrous, its bombing suc- 
cesses remained problematical. The deciding factor for con- 
tinuing the daylight offensive was the supposed decimation 
of the Luftwaffe by American gunners, as this was a vital pre- 
requisite for the invasion of Europe. That the offensive did 
finally succeed, as Vol. III will recount, was due to the gal- 
lantry and determination of American aircrews, who sinashed 


through to their targets in the face of staggering losses im- 
posed by the Luftwaffe which, in fact, grew stronger daily. 
That is the real story, not the fact that those same crews 
claimed more aircraft than they actually shot down. 

Volume II also describes in detail U.S.A.A.F. participation 
in the campaigns in North Africa, Sicily and Italy, and in the 
grim, unending war against the U-boats in the Battle of the 
Atlantic. But it is in the story of the gradual build-up of 
the Eighth Air Force in Britain that we can best see the 
U.S.A.A.F. growing in stature, to such effect that it would 
eventually demand its independence as an equal partner of 
the U.S. Navy and Army. 

This struggle for independence was as relentless as the war 
against the Luftwaffe, for the Navy in particular deeply 
resented the growing importance of the Air Force, especially 
its participation in the war at sea. That resentment showed 
itself during the invasion of Sicily, when the Navy complained 
that ‘‘close support by aircraft, as ‘understood by the Navy, 
did not exist.’’ In fact, instead of ‘‘the Navy’s anticipated 
loss of up to 300 ships, there stood the actual loss to enemy 
air action of only twelve vessels.’’ The British Admiralty 
commented that the small losses were ‘‘ the result of a very 
high degree of air superiority.’’ EW ecm 





AIR FRANCE’S LOSS 


HILST making what would have been the 1,973rd crossing 

of the Atlantic by Air France since the route was opened 
for regular services on July rst, 1946, one of the company’s 
Constellations crashed in the Azores on October 28th. There 
were DO survivors amongst 48 passengers and crew. 

The regular Air France service between Paris and New York 
stops at the Azores when weather favours the southern route 
and in this case the Cofstellation took off from Orly at 2000 
G.M.T. on October 27th and sent a message at 0229 G.M.T. 
that it was approaching to land at Santa Maria. That was 
the last message received and the aircraft hit the ground near 
the top of Alvargia Peak (3,600ft), on the island of San Miguel. 
The pilot, Chief Pilot Jean de la Noue, had made 88 crossings 
of the Atlantic as captain. 
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FLIGHT REFUELLING DEVELOPMENTS 


New Long-range Responder Beacon for. Aircraft Installation 


air-to-air refuelling techniques, already well proved so 

far as the actual transfer of fuel is concerned, a closer 
approach to the problem of ensuring accurate interception of 
the receiver aircraft by the tanker, even in adverse weather 
conditions, has been made by Flight Refuelling, Ltd. 

It has for some time been apparent that a form of airborne 
homing device is necessary to meet situations such as those 
arising from track errors on the part of a receiver aircraft 
which, as the result of having completed a long diversionary 
or trans-ocean flight, might be urgently in need of fuel. 
Such a device would be equally useful in facilitating inter- 
ception in an area not adequately served by navigational aids. 
It should, obviously, possess sufficient range and power to 
provide for accurate interceptions even when navigational 
errors have been made by the receiver aircraft. 

In the early days Flight Refuelling achieved limited success 
on comparatively short-range, uncomplicated interceptions .by 
use of modified ex-Service Rebecca and Eureka beacons, but, 
due to the greater intensity of schedules involved in civil and 
military. transport operations and the consequent need for 
more accurate navigation and track-keeping for successful 
interceptions, the company has now developed a radar 
responder-beacon for installation within the aircraft. It 
operates within the normal 200 Mc/s waveband with an output 
of over 300 watts and a range which has been tested success- 
fully up to 150 miles. 

An automatic coding device (the subject of a patent appli- 
cation) is incorporated for ease of aircraft identification and 
the beacon is designed to be interrogated by 25-30 aircraft 
at one time. Tests will shortly be carried out to determine 
the efficiency of the device when operating in high-density 


N an integral pait of the development programme of 





the cransmitter/receiver and power units which comprise the 


F.R. Radar Responder Beacon are shown here. The ground 
power unit, on the left, is being re-designed to provide a 
lighter version for aircraft installation. 


traffic conditions. The transmitter/receiver weighs only 
11 lb, and although for test purposes it is powered by a ground 
unit using mains supply, a lightweight power unit designed 
for aircraft installation and using 80- or it5-volt r,000 c/s 
supply is now being constructed. The two units at present 
in use, illustrated on this page, can be fitted into standard 
S.B.A.C. racking for both ground and air installations. 

Since the device is likely to be used in aircraft operating 
from bases such as Gander, Goose Bay and Shannon, one of 
the main objects in its design has been to achieve a unit of 
relative simplicity but of robust construction which will obviate 
the necessity for frequent maintenance by highly skilled tech- 
nicians, Fault-finding will be aided by test rigs which have 
been constructed for installation at such bases. 

During a visit to Tarrant Rushton to inspect the beacon, 
Flight also saw some of the facilities for crew training in 
refuelling interceptions. A novel feature of these arrange 
ments is a device utilizing two Link trainers to simulate tanker 
and receiver aircraft. The Link track-recording ‘‘crabs’’ are 
mounted one on each side of a horizontal glass plate, thus 
enabling the two converging tracks to be recorded right up 
to the point of final contact. Directed by his navigator, who 
interprets simulated radar signals received in a separate com- 
partment, a mock-up of a typical navigator’s position, the 
trainee tanker-pilot is able to practice complete simulated I.F. 
interceptions. The practices can be made more difficult by 
the introduction of track errors by the instructor controlling 
the exercise. 

The technique, considered by Flight Refuelling to be suit- 
able for large transport aircraft, is one in which the customer, 
whose aircraft will be fitted with the necessary hose and winch, 
will have nothing to do other than continue on his normal! 
course and trail the fuel hose when intercepted by the tanker. 
Then, using a nose probe such as that fitted to the Gloster 
Meteor (Flight, August 11th, 1949) the latter will make the 
engagement and pump fuel forward into the receiving aircraft. 
A Lancaster fitted with a nose probe has already been tested 
with considerable success in making the actual engagements 

Further experiments in progress at Tarrant Rushton are 
concerned with flight refuelling at night, an illuminated drogue 
being used as a guide to final engagement by the probe. A 
Mosquito is being used initially as the receiver aircraft, but 
it is understood that a Meteor will be substituted when the 
primary problems have been solved. 

In addition to its well-known activities in the development 
of air-to-air refuelling and radar equipment such as those 
described above, Flight Refuelling, Ltd., has recently received 
AR.B. approval for the facilities offered by its well-equipped 
workshops at Tarrant Rushton for the repair and maintenance 
of all types of commercial radio and radar equipment, 





BRITAIN’'S AIRCRAFT EXPORTS 


ohm civil and military aircraft exports for the first 
nine months of this year give promise that the target figure 
for the whole year will be comfortably exceeded. The Septem- 
ber total of £2,293,654 (airframes, engines, tyres and acces- 
sories) brings the nine-month figure to £26,060,179, and this 
is a million pounds more than the total for the whole of 1948. 
Quarterly figures in the past three years have been as follows: 





Quarter 1947 = sg 
£ 
ne... ae ase Bey 3,748,036 7,115,729 9,377,091 
2nd... ae ee Bee 5,950,422 6,568,138 6,459,596 
ae ae ae wee 7,704,089 5,766,315 10,223,492 
a ons das ae 7,377,881 5,608,5 _ 
£24,750,428 £25,058,707 _ 





The nine-month total for this year implies an annual figure 
of nearly £35 million, so if this rate is maintained during the 
present quarter the industry’s target figure of £33 million will 
be easily surpassed. In 1948 the goal of £25 million was 
reached with a little to spare. 

Quarterly figures for complete aircraft are as-follows: 





Quarter 1947 1948 1949 

aan oa te 329 299 325 
2nd... at ‘ie Jes 483 314 262 
ae... es Tr ise 521 208 347 
4th ... See Ses BS 397 278 — 
1,730 1,099 wae 





These figures, like the value figures, include both civil and 
military exports. with disposals and Government transactions 
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as well. Although the value for 1947 and 1948 was about the 
same, numbers were greater in 1947 than in 1948. In this con- 
nection the S.B.A.C. points out that three influences have 
been at work: first, in the earlier post-war period there were 
disposals at reduced prices; second, the unit cost of modern 
aircraft is much greater; and third, there has been the general 
influence of increasing costs of production. 

One of the biggest exporters is the de Havilland enterprise, 
which is sending Vampire fighters to Switzerland, Norway, 
France, South Africa, India and several other countries; Mos- 
quito night-fighters and fighter-bombers to Norway and 
Sweden; Doves to Chile, the Belgian Congo and Mexico; and 
Devons to Iraq, Pakistan and India. 

The Hawker -Sidde'ey Group is also well-established in over- 
seas markets. Orders have come from Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark and Egypt for Gloster Meteor 4 trainers, while 
Hawker Aircraft are exporting Sea Furies to Pakistan and 
Tempests to India. 

Holland, Canada and Australia are receiving the Mk 5 Fairey 
Firefly, and Australia, Holland and French Indo-China are 
buying Vickers-Supermarine Sea Otter air/sea rescue amphi- 
bians. Chrislea Aircraft hold orders for 20 of their new Super 
Aces, and Airspeed will send ten Oxfords to Burma, 

Included by the S.B.A.C. among the facts in the foregoing 
summary, a statement that contracts for the D.H.113 two-seat 
night fighter and Venom had been concluded with “‘ certain 
countries already operating Vampires ’’ was later the subject of 
a denial by the Ministry of Supply. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of ‘‘ Flight’’ does not hotd himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents in these columns. 


The names and 


addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


JET LIGHTWEIGHT 


Bron following may not be news to you, but I hope that it 
may be of interest. In the late afternoon of October 12th, 
I watched what I was told was the first flight of a French jet- 
propelled glider, at Toussus-le-Noble, Paris. The aircraft was a 
small single-seat glider with a butterfly tail. If my recollec- 
tions are right, the wing was cranked and the cockpit enclosed. 
The undercarriage consisted of a single wheel three-quarters 
buried in the fuselage, with a smaller wheel immediately in 
front, both being just aft of the pilot. There were skids on 
the wing-tips in the shape of, or rather resembling, American 
wing-tip drop tanks. The little jet unit was mounted on a 
small faired stub between the wings. 

For take-off the craft was held on an even keel by a man on 
each wing-tip; they ran alongside until they could no longer 
keep up. The ground run seemed rather long and “‘snaky,’’ 
but once airborne the “‘glider’’ appeared to perform nicely 
and was quite fast. 

The short flight, which included two low fly-pasts over the 
runway, was a pleasure to watch. Approach speed seemed 
moderate and the landing nice. Both take-off and landing were 
made on the grass beside the runway normally used by light 
aircraft. I was unable to gather further information about 
this intriguing little jet as I had to take-off myself immediately 
after the test flight described. G. HEILIG. 

London, S.W.7. 

[This was undoubtedly the Fouga Cyclone, several references 
to which have appeared in Flight (a flying picture appeared.on 
page 547 last week). - Actually, the first powered flights were 
made at Aire-sur-Adour in July. A Turbomeca unit of some 
200-lb thrust supplies the power.—Eb.] 


COMMUNAL OWNERSHIP 


§ ign letter under the heading of ‘‘Communal Ownership”’ 
signed by E. V. P. in Flight of October 2oth is, in my 
opinion, ill-informed and misleading. Its writer, who claims 
to have ‘‘had considerable experience on this type of group 
ownership ’’ and goes on to offer ‘‘to help anyone with infor- 
mation and advice,’’ may, in fact, be moderately well 
acquainted with the operation of ‘‘communal ownership’’; 
but when he refers to the cost of obtaining a Private Pilot’s 
Licence under. the present regulations, he makes statements 
which are so far from the truth that they can do incalculable 
harm to all operators of flying clubs and schools by deterring 
prospective pupils from learning to fly, on the score of his 
allegedly high cost. 

E. V. P. states that his figures are ‘‘ arbitrary but not ex- 
cessive ’’ and adds that the current. minimum charge for solo 
flying is £3 per hour and £3 15s per hour for dual. This is a 
flagrant mis-statement of fact. The average charge for dual 
and solo flying in all British aero clubs is £3 per hour, and 
many clubs reduce this to as little as {2 15s 6d an hour for 
dual and solo on a contract basis of 25 hours’ flying. 

He then goes on to say that ‘‘the better part of {200 is 
required for flying time alone.’’ His ‘‘ considerable experience ’’ 
does not appear to have included elementary multiplication ! 

The requirements for a private pupil’s licence is 30 hours 
dual and solo, so that even at his fantastically inflated ‘‘current 
minimum”’ of £3 15s an hour the cost would be £112 10s, and 
not the better part of £200. In actual fact, of course, ever at 
the current maximum of £3 an hour, the cost would be {90, 
and in most cases (at £2 15s 6d an hour) the figure: would be 
£83 58. 

E. V. P.’s next statement is that ‘‘ about £50 must be added 
to cover the cost of a simple flying kit, a few textbooks and 
log, travelling expenses to and from the club,’’ etc. Is there 
no limit to his mis-statements? No flying kit is required on 
current light aircraft, which for the most part are of the cabin 
type. Even in the case of Tiger Moths and Magisters, all 
that is required is a helmet, D.H. ’phones and goggles, at a 
cost of £3 for the lot. The log (presumably a pilot’s log book) 
would cost ros. 

It should be made clear to all. your readers that the new 
regulations have not increased the cost of learning to fly, which 
remains, the same at it has been for some years. They have, in 
fact, by the addition of the new category of Student Pilot, 
reduced the cost of becoming a pilot and flying cross-country 
solo to as little as £24. The only difference is that the regula- 
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tions have assured that a new pilot will not carry passengers 
until his total flying, dual and solo, is not less than 30 hours, 
a very reasonable requirement. 

I will not comment on E. V. P.’s statement that ‘‘ one can, 
by careful organization, set up one’s own communal club and 
fly for around ros per hour’’ beyond saying that his arith- 
metic is again at fault; the average light aircraft consumes 
four to five gallons of petrol an hour, which, at 2s 6d per gallon, 
gives tos to 15s per hour flown, without regard to such 
‘“minor’’ items as lubricating oil, engines, overhauls, hangar- 
age, landing fees, C. of A. fees and, of course, the cost of the 
annual overhaul; and this even assuming that all labour is 
provided free by the members of his Utopian club. 

In conclusion, I would emphasize that such ill-considered 
letters as that of E.V.P. can. only do damage to flying clubs 
and schools, and even to the communal clubs of which he is 
such an unrealistic supporter. 

: J. E. DORAN-WEBB, S/L. 
Thruxton, Andover. 


TAIL-PIECE 


VENTURE to plead Not Guilty to Mr. Dennis Powell’s 

picturesque criticism in your October 13th issue, accusing me 
of having a short memory because I criticized the American 
critics (Robert McLarren et al) of the Comet’s tail. Just who 
is criticizing whom has me a bit baffled, and I have a hunch 
that Mr. Powell is really chasing his own tail just for the fun 
of seeing the fur fly. A careful reading of my original state- 
ment [‘‘ American Notebook,” Flight, September 29th] will 
clearly show that I quoted my friend Bob McLarren strictly 
verbatim from Aviation Week. I did not criticize anyone— 
in fact, I showed magnificent restraint by crossing my fingers 
and keeping them tightly over the restive pencil in my pocket! 

Mr. McLarren was perfectly correct in reporting that many 
American designers are prophesying an increase in the size 
of the Comet’s tail, despite the close-in geometry of the engine 
thrust lines. I can certainly confirm this observation from my 
own discussions with the Douglas design team, from the top 
of the engineering pyramid right on down the line to the slide- 
rule and pencil pushers.. By an odd coincidence, Mr. Powell 
will note from the October 13th issue that the Douglas Super 
DC-3 has just gone through this now familiar metamorphosis 
with two successive increases in vertical and horizontal tail 
area. --% 
I must also cheerfully differ from Mr. Powell's thesis that 
the Boeing Clipper boat needed exhaustive flight testing to find 
out that its vertical tail surface was woefully deficient, for the 
trouble in this case almost certainly began on the drawing- 
board. (I have long suspected that some slide-ruler lost a ‘‘2”” 
somewhere in the mathematical mill!) Admitting, however, 
that one can generally scrape by in normal flight regime with 
full symmetric power and moderate wing incidence, it is quite 
another bag of tricks under asymmetric conditions. The real 
trouble lies not so much in the actual surface area as in the 
shape and relative disposition of the vertical and horizontal 
tails to one another and the fuselage—including, of course, 
the relationship of the tail ensemble to the wing wake. Thus, 
it by no means follows that an artistic shape per se is always 
aerodynamically effective. ; 

And so the bright young aerodynamicists may flush their 
formule and push their log-log slide-rules, but until they can 
visualize (and evaluate) the effect of the air-plough that pre 
cedes the tail unit, the computation of the area alone must 
remain of secondary importance. The fundamental problem is 
to get a good clean bite on good clean air. 

Santa Monica, Calif. ‘‘FAVONIUS.” 


STILL WANTED 


Ts you very much for inserting a notice in your journal 
asking for the two back numbers of Flight which we 
needed. The replies from your readers have been numerous 
and most kind, and we have been given copies of Vol. 46, 
No. 1867 (October 5th, 1941), but unfortunately none of Vol. 
36, No. 1606 (October 5th, 1939). This must be a very scarce 
issue. Your kindness in helping us is greatly appreciated. 
Johannesburg, P. M. SPEIGHT (Miss), 
South Africa. Assistant City Librarian, 
Johannesburg Public Library. 
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Naval Aviation News 


and: Announcements 


“604” Wins Esher Trophy 


ee Lord Esher Trophy, which is 
awarded annually to the most 
eficient Auxiliary flying squadron, has 
been won by No. 604 (County of Middle- 
sex) Squadron, commanded by S/L. 
K. T. Lofts, D.F.C. Runner-up—only 
one mark behind— was No. 600 (City of 
London) Squadron, commanded by S/L. 
David Proudlove. Third place goes to a 
Northern unit—613 (City of Manchester) 
Squadron (S/L. J. B. Wales). 

Other squadrons, in order of merit, 
were; 501 (County of Gloucester), 504 
(County of Nottingham), 612 (County of 
Aberdeen), 611 (West Lancashire), 607 
(County of Durham), 601 (County of 
London), and 615 (County of Surrey). 

Top scorers in some of the sections 
were as_ follows: Highest average 
flying hours per month—613 Squadron. 
Greatest number of instrument rating 
cards—6oo Squadron. Greatest. number 
of fully qualified operational pilots— 
604 Squadron. Best fly-past performance 
(marks given for formation flying, take- 
offs and landings)—616 (South Yorkshire) 
Squadron. Best summer camp attendance 
—608 (North Riding) Squadron. Best 
discipline—613 Squadron. Greatest 
number of ex-A.T.C. cadets recruited— 
608 Squadron. The winning squadron has 
won the trophy on three previous 
occasions, in 1932, 1936 and 1937. 

First presented in 1926, the trophy is 
a bronze figure (by Alfred Gilbert) of 
Perseus, standing on gilt-bronze columns 
mounted on a bronze p!atform and base. 
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“ Flight *”’ photograph 


BUILT FOR TWO: Now in production for Naval Aviation, the Hawker Sea Fury 
T.20 provides pupil and instructor with a faithful reproduction of the single-seat 
fighter-bomber version’s operational and aerobatic qualities. 


R.A.F. Appointments 

AST week, the Air Ministry an- 

nounced the retirement, taking effect 
in March next year, of Air Chief Marsha! 
Sir Charles E. H. Medhurst, K.B.E., 
O.B.E., M.C., the Head of the Air Force 
Staff, British Joint Services Mission in 
Washington, and named Air Chief 
Marshal Sir George C. Pirie, K.B.E., 
€.8., M:C.,. D.F.C., LL.D., as--his suc- 
cessor. 

Sir George Pirie is no stranger to 
Washington, having been Air Attaché 
there from October, 1937, to July, 1941. 
He has-been Air Council Member for 
Supply and Organization since Septem- 
ber, 1948, and was previously Inspector- 
General of the R.A.F. from the begin- 
ning of that year. He was formerly 
A,O.C.-in-C., Air Command, Far East, 
to which he was appointed in April, 


Flight” photograph. 


METAL PETALS: R.A.F. fitters destined to maintain the Bristol Hercules engines 
which power the new Vickers Varsity crew trainer will warmly appreciate the ease 
of access provided by its “petal’’ type cowlings, one of which is shown above. 
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1946, having been for ten months Deputy 
Air Commander-in-Chief, Air Command, 
South East Asia. 

For two years previously he was 
Director-General of Organization at the 
Air Ministry, following a short period 
as Director of War Organization. Born 
in 1896, Sir George was commissioned in 
the Scottish Rifles in 1914, transferring 
to the R.F.C. two years later. 

Sir Charles Medhurst has occupied his 


present post since May, 1948. He was 
appointed A.O.C.-in-C., Middle East 
Command, in February, 1945, taking 


up a similar appointment with Medi- 
terranean Middle East Command in 
the following October. Previously, he 
had been Commandant of the R.A.F. 
Staff College, from August, 1943, to 
December, 1944, and Assistant Chief of 
Air Staff (Policy) from March, 1943. 

In October, 1942, he was made an 
additional member of the Air Council 
while acting as Vice-Chief of the Air 
Staff. In February, 1940, he became 
R.A.F. Secretary of the Supreme War 
Council; in July, Director of Allied Air 
Co-operation, and in October, Director 
of Plans in the Air Ministry. He is 53, 
and began his career at Sandhurst. 

The appointment is also announced of 
A. Cdre. N. H. D’Aeth, C.B.E., as Air 
Officer Commanding at Air H.Q., Malta, 
with the acting rank of air vice-marshal. 
For nearly two years, A.V.-M. D’Aeth 
has been Director of Navigation and 
Control at the Air 
Ministry. He had 
previously been 
Commandant of the 
Empire Air Naviga- 
tion School for two 
and a half years. 
During that time he 
captained the Lan- 
caster Aries on its 
record - breaking 
flights to India, Aus- 
tralia and New Zea- 
land in August, 
1946, and also onits 
non-stop record 
flight from Cairo to 





A.V.-M. N. H. 
D’Aeth 
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Cape Town. From June, 1943, to June, 
1945, he was Senior Air Staff Officer at 
H.Q., No. 19 Group, Coastal Command, 
a post which he also held earlier in the 
war. In the interim period he was en- 
gaged on air staff duties at the head- 
quarters of Coastal Command and No. 
201 Coastal Group in the Middle East. 
A.V-M. D’Aeth is 48, and was awarded 
a permanent commission in the R.A.F. 
on completion of the first course at Cran- 
well. 
Auxiliary Appointment 

AKING the acting rank of squadron 

leader, F/L. C. F. H. Edwards has 
been appointed to command No. 2603 
(City of Edinburgh) Light A.A. Squad- 
ron of the R.Aux.A.F. Regiment, Turn- 
house. S/L. Edwards served in the 
R.A.F, Regiment from 1942-46, and 
joined. the R.Aux.A.F. in February, 
1948. 


Airmen’s Dress 


IR Force blue battledress, known 

officially as No. 2 (home) dress, and 
formerly referred to in station clothing 
stores as war-service dress, is no longer 
to be worn by airmen outside their 
camps. A new Air Ministry order directs 
that, for ceremonial occasions and walk- 
ing out, airmen will wear service dress 
with brass buttons and belt buckle. In 
no circumstances, it concludes, will they 
wear battledress while on leave or pass. 


Groves Memorial Awards 


HE L. G. Groves Memorial Prizes and 
Award, granted annually from a 
sum of money placed at the disposal of 
the Air Ministry in 1946 by Major Keith 
Groves, J.P., amd Mrs. Groves, of 
Maughold, Isle of Man, in memory of 
their son, Sergeant Louis Grimble 
Groves, R,A.F.V.R., a meteorological 
observer who lost his life on a weather 


SERVICE ABROAD : 
The legend on the 
nose of this D.H. 
Vampire 3 bears wit- 
ness to the thorough 
extent of the over- 
seas service trials— 
occupying 15 months 
—which it recently 
completed. Its pilot 
S/L. G. Francis, A.F.C., 
is seen at Hatfield 
with Mr. Dave 
Edwards, chief D.H. 
liaison engineer. 
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flight in September, 
1945, were presented 
to this year’s win- 
ners by Major 
Groves at the Air 
Ministry on October 
26th. Air Marshal 
Sir Hugh Saunders 
presided at the cere- 
mony. 
This year’s winners 
were: F/L. K. F. 
W. Tapper, M.B.E. 
(Memorial Prize for 
Aircraft Safety); 
Mr. CC. S. Dacst, 
GO. Bs, Bras; 
Meteorological 
Office, Air Min- 
istry (Memorial 
Prize for Meteor- 
ology); Sgt. R. T. D. Scott (Memorial 
Award for Meteorological Air Observers), 
F/L. Tapper has, by his work in con- 
nection with instrument-flying technique 
and instrument-flying training, made a 
positive contribution towards lessening 
the hazards of bad-weather flying. Asa 
result of his enthusiasm and industry he 
produced a booklet (now published by 
the Air Ministry as Instrument Flight) 
which is considered to be responsible 
for a general improvement in instrument- 
flying standards. 
Mr. Durst has suc- 
cessfully carried out 
many investigations 
into meteorological 
problems affecting 
aircraft safety and 
performance. Dur- 
ing the past year he 
has produced seven 
important papers re- 
lating to upper-air 
winds over. the 
whole globe. Sgt. 
Scott has received 
his award for his 
zealous work as a 
meteorological air 
observer with No. 
224 Squadron, Gib- 
raltar, which has 
earned the highest 
praise. His efforts 
have made a valu- 


NAVAL SUPPORT : 
An increase in the 
strength of Hong 
Kong’s air defence 
resulted from the re- 
cent arrival of H.M.S. 
Triumph in that un- 
easy area. The Fire- 
flies and  Seafires 
shown on its flight 
deck will supplement 
R.A.F. Spitfires oper- 
ating from Kai Tak. 
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able contribution to the technical effi. 


ciency of the meteorological reconnais- 
sance flights. 


Shooting Contest 


T the invitation of the Fifth Uni 

States Air Force, four Mustangs 
the Royal Australian Air Force 
taking part in a seven-day U.S.AF. 
gunnery meet which began yester 
near Tokyo. The Australian fighter 
which belong to No. 77 Squadron, base 
near Hiroshima, will compete again 
American Shooting Star and Mus 
units in strafing, dive-bombing and 
bombing events. 


“The Regiment” Reunited 


T the annual reunion dinner of 

R.A.F, Regiment, held in Londo 
on Friday, October 21st, there were ¢ 
150 past and present officers of the Re 
ment. A. V.-M. H. T. Lydford, Com 
mandant-General of the Force, presided, 
and the guests of honour were Air Chiét 
Marshal Sir, Arthur Barratt and Af 
Marshal Sir Leslie Hollinghurst. Oth 
present included Brig. 
Director of Ground Defence at the 
Ministry, and A. Cdre. C. J. Luce, Seni 
Regiment Officer of B.A.F.O. 


Reunions 


YAL Air Force Stations Hua 


Harwell, Rivenhall, 38 Grotp 


M. A. James” 


Airborne Forces Old Comrades’ Associa’ 


tion announce a dance at the Vi 
(ex-Services) Club on Saturday, No 
ber 19, 1949, at 7 p.m. Details from We 
Scrivens, 54, ew sept E.C.3. 


A proposal has pal mee for an if 
formal reunion of survivors of the day 
light raid on Wilhemsaven by 24 Wet 
lingtons, drawn from three Bomber Co 
mand squadrons, on December 18th 
1939. Those interested are asked @ 
write to F. C. Petts, c/o the Pathfindel 


Association, 115, Mount Street, Berkeley 


Square, London, W.1, 
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